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How old were you <“ 
when you started voting? 


I. We don’t mean voting in political 
elections. We mean the kind of voting 
you do every day. For it’s a fact that every 
time you buy a candy bar or a magazine or 
a roll of film—or anything at all—you cast 
a “‘vote”’ in favor of some product over a 
competing product. 


necor 


2. That's how you, and other Americans, 
tell the nation’s manufacturers not only 
what kind of products you want, but also 
how much you're willing to pay. The manu- 
facturer who fails to win your “‘votes” 
soon goes out of business. 


3. On the other hand, the manufacturer 
who does satisfy you is the one who stays 
in business and grows. And, as your pur- 
chases—your “‘votes”—boost his produc- 
tion, he becomes able to give you more 
and better products at fair prices. 


4, This profit and loss system is what 
gave birth to mass production and its twin 
brother-—-volume sales. It is the very back- 
bone of America’s amazing growth from a 
pieneer country to the world’s most pro- 
duétive and most prosperous nation. It has 
every otter system yet devised beaten to a 
standstifl! It is your best guarantee of an 
opportunity to be successful. 
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Most people say they think 10 


to 15 cents out of each dollar of 


sales would be a fair profit for busi- 
ness to make, Government figures 
show that industry averages less 
than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the 
progress and development that give 
Americans more good things than 
are enjoyed by any other people 
on earth! 
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CHILO 
OF HARD, CONSCIENTIOUS STUDY. SUPPOSE IN 
AFTER YEARS YOu GET ON A QuIZ PROGRAM 

S AND ARE ASKED WHO DISCOVERED. AMERICA. 
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THE UNSEEN AUDIENCE — By Webster 


‘‘EKducated Guess”’ 


wim “twenty grand” in luxury goods falling into 
the lap of the amateur detective who identifies 
“Miss Hush,” it no longer pays to be ignorant. Cartoon- 
ist Webster playfully reminds the Class of 1954 that 
only kids who know their stuff will “break the bank.” 

We have no objection to any one’s studying hard be- 
cause he thinks that some time it will win him a refrig- 
erator or a fortune. (He'd better bone up on the Hit 
Parade tunes and the Rose Bow] scores, as well as his- 
tory and literature.) But there are better reasons for 
cultivating knowledge for its own sake. 

“What you don’t know won't hurt you,” ran the old 
adage. Today it could more aptly be revised: “What 
you don’t know will hurt you!” The best reason of all for 
being well-informed is that only when thus equipped 
can we hope to act wisely and constructively in solving 
the great problems that confront us. 

To find out how well-informed people are, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center made a survey in April, 
1947, on two questions: What countries were to receive 
U. S. aid under the Truman Doctrine; and what groups 
of people were having trouble in Palestine? Only 10 per 
cent could identify both Greece and Turkey as the 
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OUR FRONT COVER: Twenty million Chinese, out of 150,000,000 
men and women eligible, voted”’in the three-day election held 
last November 23-25. It was the.first chance the people of China 
ever had to ballot for National ‘Assembly, under the new Con- 
stitution (see page 10). Voting was largely confined to well-to-do 
city people, but here and there a poor worker cast his ballot, 
like the man in our picture.—INS photo by Paul Eltisheef. 











Truman Doctrine countries, and named correctly the 
Jews, Arabs, and British as involved in Palestine. These 
were rated “very well informed.” Classified as “well in- 
formed” were the 32 per cent who gave less complete 
answers. Forty-five per cent, who were partly wrong on 
both questions, were considered “partially informed.” 
The remaining 18 per cent gave totally wrong answers, 
or replied “I don’t know.” 

When these groups were tested on other important 
international questions, the “well informed” and the 
best educated (by years of schooling ) showed attitudes 
most friendly to U. S. cooperation in world affairs. The 
“uninformed” showed the most isolationist attitudes. 
From 60 to 80 per cent of the “very well informed,” for 
example, believed that the U. S. should join in establish- 
ing an international police force to maintain peace. 

Today the most fateful issue before the world is what 
America will do in the next six months to save humanity 
from chaos. Men of good will realize that the United 
States, with its wealth, its productive resources, and its 
basic democratic beliefs, must act up to its greatness. 

The Marshall Plan is a magnificent gesture of faith in 
the future. Secretary Marshall himself has called it a 
“calculated risk.” And the elaborate outline of needs 
worked out for Europe has been described by Senator 
Vandenberg as an “educated guess.” 

Even with the best information obtainable, human 
beings must often make decisions that are in the realm 
of guess work. Statesmen, as well as private citizens, 
must have a persistent will to seek all the facts. The 
more we know, the better will be our “educated guess.” 
And from there on in, we must “trust in God and keep 
our powder dry.” 
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WITH YOUR OWN FAIR FINGERS! 





Coconut Macaroons 


OATE-BAIT THAT NEVER FAILS! 


¥ cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
3 cups (14 Ib.) shredded coconut 
1 teaspoon vanilla (if desired) 


1. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and coconut. 


2. Add vanilla, if desired. 


3. Drop from teaspoon on greased 
baking sheet, about 1 inch apart. 
4. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
10 minutes, or until a delicate 
brown. 

5. Remove from pan at once. 
(Makes about 30 macaroons.) 
Fruited Coconut Macaroons: Sub- 
stitute 1 cup finely chopped dates, 
dried prunes, or apricots for 1 cup 
coconut. 

Nut Macaroons: Substitute 1 cup 
coarsely chopped peanuts for 1 cup 





The Origmal Sweerensd 
Condensed Milk 


. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC - 28 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 


© The Borden Ca. 





y\ , Say What 
‘2 ay / You Please! 


- « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines. is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

.Making your magazine is an event 
which I shall not easily forget! It never 
occurred to me when I was writing on 
why I liked Sister Kenny for your “Jam 
Session” (Nov. 8) that my opinion 
would actually be printed. Since this 
is the first time I have had something 
published, it was quite a surprise. 

I think that writing on a subject and 
then receiving such a pleasant reward 
for one’s labors encourages future and 
better work. It’s,a real thrill to know 
someone else is interested in your opin- 
ions. I sincerely hope that other high 
school students, like myself, will be able 
to experience this same feeling of satis- 
faction. 

Joan Sachs 
Bishop Muldoon High School 
Rockford, Il. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations to you and your 
entire staff for editing such a fine maga- 
zine. The best thing about it is the way 
in which it lives up to our ideal of “free- 
dom of the press.” 

In many magazines Negro students 
would not have a chance to express 
their opinions and feelings about eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems so 
freely. And it is important that they 
should be able to do so. 

Recently, I talked with an ex-staff 
sergeant from Mississippi. (He was of 
the white race.) And he told me an 
unusual story about the moment when 
he thought he was going to be killed 
in battle. This soldier said he had hated 
Negroes until he was close to death. 
Then a different emotion came over 
him. He saw death in front of him, 
and he joined a nearby group of 
Negro troops. He said that at that 
moment he felt comradeship on a new 
level. 

That soldier learned that the division 
of forces is a foolish strategy in pursuing 
any objective. 

James Stroy 
Adkin High School 
Kingston, N. C. 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ THE NATION’S COURSE for 1948 
was charted by President Truman in 
three messages to the Eightieth Con- 
gress. It is doubtful whether the legis- 
lators, under Republican leadership, 
will choose to follow the course set by 
the democratic Chief Executive. 

For this is a Presidential election year. 
It was almost inevitable that the Presi- 
dent’s messages to Congress in 1948 
should be colored with politics—an ap- 
peal for votes on Election Day. Politics 
will also color Republican action in 
Congress. 

“STATE OF THE UNION” 

First Mr. Truman deliv- 
ered his annual “State of the Union” 


man’s message was his proposal to re- 
duce personal income taxes. Each indi- 
vidual, the President proposed, should 
be allowed to deduct a flat $40 from 
his tax. This would reduce Government 
revenue 3.2 billion dollars. This amount, 
Mr. Truman suggested, should be made 
up by higher taxes on corporations. 

(Republican Congressmen, pushing a 
tax reduction bill of their own with 
much larger reductions for the wealthy, 
declared the President's proposal al- 
ready “dead as a mackerel.”) 

The Chief Executive also asked Con- 
gress to pass his ten-point anti-inflation 
program proposed to the special session 
of Congress last November. Congress, 
in its special session, acted on only three 
of the President’s suggestions, which 
include a partial return to wartime price 
controls and rationing. 

In addition, the President repeated 
earlier requests for broad, or 
social legislation. These included a F 
eral housing pro compulsory 
health insurance; Fed aid to educa- 
tion; and an increase in minimum 
wages. 

THE 1948-49 BUDGET 

It is also the President’s annual task 
to submit a Government budget to Con- 
gress. For July 1948-June 1949, Mr, 
Truman proposed expenditures of 39.7 
billion dollars. This is two billion dollars 
higher than last year, and would be our 
largest peacetime budget. As estimated 
by the President, there would be 44.7 
billion dollars in Government revenue— 
thus leaving a five billion dollar surplus 
to go towards reducing our na 
debt. 

Eleven billion dollars of the proposed 
budget is for national defense—support 
of our Army, Navy, and Air Force, An- 
other seven billion is marked for the 
European Recovery Program and other 
foreign aid proposals. Six billion is for 
veterans’ benefits. 
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ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


Congress will doubtless attempt to 
cut down the President’s budget. Larg- 
est cuts will probably come out of the 
funds allotted to social legislation. For- 
eign aid funds also may be reduced. 

ECONOMIC REPORT 
The third of Mr. Truman’s messages 


~ to Congress was his second annual Eco- 


nomic Report of the President. This is 
prepared by his Council of Economic 
Advisers. It reports on the nation’s eco- 
nomic health, and recommends steps to 


1947, the report stated, but the danger 
of an economic “bust” threatens to wipe 
out our gains. President Truman re- 
peated his request for enactment of his 
anti-inflation program. 

In addition, he called upon the nation 
to maintain high employment and high 
production levels. 

The President claimed that prices are 
now too high, and said that corporation 
profits were “above the level necessary.” 
Although wages have risen, they have 
not gone up as fast as the cost of living, 
he said. 


Ben appears on this new half- 
minted 


dollar, to soon. Except for 
special issues, this is first change in 50- 
cent piece design since 1916. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


@ NEGROES HAVE A RIGHT to just 
as good a professional education as any- 
one, in any state in the Union. This was 
the gist of a sudden decision by the 
U. S. Supreme Court that may have far- 
reaching effects in the South. 

A 23-year-old Negro girl, daughter of 
an Oklahoma minister, was the nub of 
the dispute. She is Miss Ada Lois Sipuel, 
honor graduate of Langston University, 
Oklahoma’s college for Negroes. She ap- 
plied for admission to the State Univer- 
sity Law School, the only one in Okla- 
homa, The University denied her ad- 
mission and the State Supreme Court 
upheld the decision. But she appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Within four days after hearing testi- 
mony, the Court issued a unanimous 
one-page order that the state of Okla- 
homa must provide a law education for 
Miss Sipuel in a state college. It must 
do so to conform with the 14th Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, which prom- 
ises equal protection to all citizens. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court moved 
promptly to comply with the U. S. deci- 
sion. It ruled that a separate law school 
must be set up in Oklahoma, even 
though it may have only one student. 
Whether it can do this soon enough to 
satisfy the Supreme Court requirement 
of “equal educational facilities” remains 
to be seen. The Federal Court made no 
ruling on racé segregation as such. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ WAR CLOUDS OVER INDIA sud- 
denly cleared a little, just as the storm 
of armed strife loomed blackest. Two 
events brought hope of peace. 

1. Halfway ‘round the world from 
India, the United Nations Security 
Council appealed for a truce in Kashmir 
(see Nov. 17 issue). The Dominion of 
India has taken Kashmir under its pro- 
tection, following invasion of Kashmir 
by Moslem tribesmen. The Dominion 
of India complained to the U.N. that 
Pakistan has been helping the tribes- 
men. 

To help settle the dispute, a three- 
man U.N. commission similar to the 
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one that has just arranged a truce in 
Indonesia (see below) was proposed. 
The Dominions have accepted this idea. 

2. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 79, revered 
Hindu leader, went on his fifteenth fast. 
He declared that he would not eat until 
there was better feeling between India’s 
guarrelling Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs. 
Convinced that peace was on the way, 
he broke his fast after 121 hours. 


@ INDONESIA. The U. S. Navy trans- 
port Renville, anchored off Batavia, 
served as a “conference room” for the 
conclusion of a truce between the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesian Republic. 

This marked « victory for the U.N. 
For almost three months the world or- 
ganization’s Good Offices Committee 
tried to bring about an end to the fight- 
ing between the Dutch and native 
troops. The Indonesians have been 
struggling for independence since 1945. 

Under the terms of the truce, both 
sides agreed to withdraw their forces 
beyond a neutral zone separating their 
respective territories. Plebiscites (popu- 
lar elections) are to be held to decide 
whether the residents of Java, Sumatra, 
and Madura wish to join the Republic 
or form a separate state. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ “EXPLOSIVE” TNT. Stevedores at 
the Jersey City, N. J., pier were loading 
a Palestine-bound freighter with 26 
cases marked “used industrial ma- 
chinery.” One of the crates split open 
accidentally and revealed cans of TNT. 
Upon examination, the other crates re- 
vealed 60,000 pounds of munitions, 

An inquiry by the FBI resulted in the 
arrest of six persons. The Jewish agency 
for Palestine said it had no connection 
with the TNT shipment, but admitted 
that it bought 200 tons of other explo- 
sives from the War Assets Administra- 
tion. The U.S. Government has since 
stepped in and taken the 200 tons back. 

The reason that the Jersey City ship- 
ment was “illegal” is because of an or- 
der issued by the State Department last 
December placing an embargo (stop- 
page) on shipments of munitions to the 
Middle East. 

What’s Behind It: Both the Arabs, 
who want all of Palestine for them- 
selves, and the Jews, who accepted the 
U.N.’s partition plan, are anxious to 
build up their arsenals. The Palestine 
Arabs are getting their military supplies 
from the Arab League states, 


The Jews, on the other hand, would 
like to-buy arms from the U.S. They 
still hope that this country will lift the 
embargo. A well-armed Jewish army, 
they insist, could aid the U.N. in en- 
forcing partition. 

During the Spanish, Civil War, 1936- 
39, the U.S. imposed an embargo on 
arms shipments to the legal Spanish 
government. This, many believe, was a 
mistake, since it aided the victory of 
dictator Francisco Franco. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


@ “A-Day,” is January 1, I'953. 

By then, says Mr. Truman’s Air Policy 
Commission, the U.S. can no longer 
feel safe from an atomic bomb attack. 

After A-Day our Air Force will “hope- 
lessly” lack power to defend the nation? 
unless vast changes are made, the Com- 
mission said. The Air Force was called 
“inadequate” even today. , 

The Commission’s report bears the 
arresting title, “Survival in the Air Age.” 
To survive in the air age, the Commis- 
sion says, the U. S. should: increase our 
annual military budget to $18,000,000,- 
000 by 1952, if the world situation does 
not improve; build an Air Force of 


20,000 planes ready for action; push 
research on supersonic flight, guided 
missiles, and rockets and jet propulsion. 


EUROPE 


@ PROTOCOL M, with “M” as in Mos- 
cow, is a purloined document, stolen by 
the British from the Russians. The Rus- 
sians cry it’s a “fake,” but the Britons 
insist it’s genuine. 

However that may be, Protocol M 
figured prominently in the news from 
Moscow. The document, as released by 
the British, purported to contain Rus- 
sian instructions to German Communists 
to disrupt industry in the Western Zones 
by provoking strikes and riots. 

Coincidentally, some 140,000 work- 
ers in the Ruhr, Germany’s great indus- 
trial area, staged a 24-hour strike in pro- 
test against food shortages. 

The Communists played a part in this 
walkout. But even a greater part was 
played by their “ally,” starvation. There 
is an acute food shortage in the Ruhr. 
The British and American imports are 
as large as ever. But part of the food 
must come from German farms. And 
many farmers have refused to sell their 
produce. 
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Press Association 


Greece and the Middle East is the “hot spot” of American foreign policy. Re- 
cently the U. S. has: (1) sent 1,000 Marines (above) to join our Mediterranean fleet, 
which is on maneuvers off Greece; (2) warned other countries not to recognize the 
Greek rebel “government”; (3) increased the Greek army’s share of our aid to 
Greece; (4) given six submarines to Greece and four subs and 11 other ships to 
Turkey; (5) arranged to reopen a wartime air base in Libya, North Africa, within 


flight range of the Balkans. 
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vened last month, the chaplain of 

the Senate included in his prayer 
this appeal to the Lord: “Thou knowest 
the difficulties these men have to face 
and the grave decisions they must make. 
Have mercy on them. . .” 

The chaplain couldn’t have phrased 
it any better. Topmost on the heavy 
order of business of the current Con- 
gress (see page 5) is the all-important 
European Recovery Program, known 
throughout the world as the Marshall 
Plan. 

This plan, according to its author, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
is a sort of insurance policy against 
another world war. Its “premium” would 
be less than three per cent of our na- 
tional income. 

To put it another way, the total 
amount of $17,000,000,000 requested of 
this country under the Plan is equiva- 
lent to what it cost the United States 
to finance World War II for three 
weeks! 

The Marshal} Plan is not a charity 
plan. It is a plan to help Europe help 
herself, The idea grew out of a com- 
mencement address delivered by Secre- 
tary Marshall on June 5, 1947, at Har- 
vard University. 

In this speech, he laid down the basic 
idea that only American aid can avert 
a European disaster. This aid to be 
effective, he declared, must not be on a 
piecemeal basis. 

The Secretary proposed that the Eu- 
ropean nations (a) drew up a balance 
sheet of their resources and their needs; 
(b) work out a blueprint for self-help; 
and (c) submit to the United States 
government a program specifying the 
aid required from America. 

“It is logical,” Secretary Marshall de- 
clared in his Harvard speech, “that the 
United States should do whatever it is 
able to do to assist in the return of 
normal economic health in the world, 
without which there can be no political 
stability and no assured peace .. . 
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h~- On the Scales of Congress 


“Our policy is directed not against 
any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos.” 

These words electrified the world. 
They had a profound effect in the Eu- 
ropean capitals. Within 12 days, Foreign 
Ministers Ernest Bevin of Britain and 
Georges Bidault of France swung into 
action, They invited their Eastern col- 
league, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyache- 
slav Molotov, to join them in a three- 
power discussion of the project. 

Molotov came, argued for two days, 
then walked out. Russia, he said, would 
have no part of the Marshall Plan. 


Western Europe Gets Together 


Britain and France decided to go 
ahead on their own. They issued a call 
for a “Conference for European Eco- 
nomic Recovery.” Every country in 
Europe was invited except Spain and 
Germany. 

The Conference opened in Paris on 
July 12, 1947. Of Europe’s 27 countries, 
16 answered the roll-call. They were: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Eire, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. In all, the delegates 
spoke for 270,000,000 people. 

The absentees, in addition to Russia, 
were the eight countries lying within 
the Soviet sphere of influence — Albania, 


Marshall Plan, Calling for 
17 Billions for 16 Countries, 
Major Issue in New Session 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hun- 
gry, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
o of these states (Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) at first agreed to attend 
the Conference but later withdrew their 
acceptances under Soviet pressure. 

The Conference created a 16-nation 
Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation (CEEC) “to draw up as 
quickly as possible a program to cover 
Europe’s resources and Europe’s needs.” 
On September 22, the CEEC issued its 
report, which contained four major pro- 
visions: 

(1) The 16 participating countries 
set production targets for 1951 to equal 
or exceed 1938 levels; 

(2) They agreed to stabilize their 
currencies, to curb inflation and rising 
prices, and to balance their national 
budgets; 

(3) They agreed to reduce trade 
barriers; and 

(4) They estimated that over the 




















From The Marshall Plan (filmstrip), copyright by Film Publishers, Inc., 
Europe's severest winter in 1946-7, plus lack of Dr. Marshall, prescribing for the sick patient, 
coal, food, manpower, and transport left the said the time for piecemeal aid was past, and 
peoples of the continent collapsed and starving. «@ long-range cooperative plan was essential. 


in cooperation with Foreign Policy Association 
Increased world-wide production and trade, im- 
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four years of the program, their total 
need would be $22,400,000,000. Of 
this sum, $3,100,000,000 to be pro- 
vided by the World Bank and other 
credit sources; and the remaining 
$19,300,000,000 by American aid. 

Meanwhile, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, President Truman set up three com- 
mittees to study America’s ability to 
meet Europe’s requirements. One group 
was headed by Interior Secretary Julius 
A. Krug; another by Economist Edwin 
G. Nourse; and the third by Commerce 
Secretary W. Averell Harriman. The 
three committees agreed that America’s 
resources can readily bear the strain of 
supporting the Marshall Plan without 
injury to our economy. 

During that time, too, the Herter 
Committee (under Representative Chris- 
tian Herter, Rep., Mass.) visited 18 
European nations in six weeks to inspect 
economic conditions, They agreed, on 
their return, that American aid to 
Europe was crgently needed. 

A special session of Congress was 
called by President Truman on Novem- 
ber 17 for the purpose of providing 
“stop-gap” aid to Europe. After five 
weeks of debate, Congress approved an 
appropriation of $540,000,000 for emer- 
gency winter aid to France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and China. 


The President's Program 


On the last day of the special session 
of Congress, December 19, President 
Truman presented the Administration’s 
European Recovery Program. The mes- 
sage was 9,000 words long and was 
accompanied by a 50,000-word supple- 
mentary document, Following are its 
highlights: 

Amount — $17,000,000,000 from 
April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1952. Of this 
sum, Congress was asked to appropriate 


Associated Press Photo 
MEN BEHIND THE PLAN—Secretary Marshall (left) testifying before Senate 
Committee, talking with Ambassador Douglas, who may be Administrator. 


$6,800,000,000 for use in the first 15 
months of the Program. 

Purpose — to halt the march of “sel- 
fish totalitarian aggression.” 

Countries Involved — The 16 West- 
ern European nations (listed above) 
plus the Western zones of Germany. 

Administration — By a new govern- 
ment agency, the “Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration,” with a $20,000-a- 
year director, a $17,500 deputy director, 
and a $25,000 ambassador-at-large to 
Randle European liaison. They would 
be appointed by the President subject 
to Senate confirmation. The Secretary of 
State would have direct control over the 
agency to coordinate its operation with 
U., S. foreign policy. 

Supervision — The President would 
make quarterly reports to Congress on 
progress of the program. Recipient na- 
tions would report quarterly to the 
administrative agency. 

Sacrifices on Our Part — “Sharing 

. with the people of Europe will 
require some self-denial by the people 
of the U. S.” Exports, although 10 
higher than this year, “nevertheless will 
have an important impact on our mar- 
kets.” 

Obligations on Their Part — The re- 
cipient countries must sign agreements 
with the U. S. and with each other, 
pledging cooperative efforts for mutual 
recovery, reduction of trade barriers, 
stabilization of currencies, etc. 

Form of U. S. Help— Partly in 
grants and partly in loans, depending 
on ability of recipient countries to repay. 
In general, food and consumer goods 
would be provided as gifts; materials 
for capital development would be pro- 
vided under loans. 

What U. S. Will Get — Recipient 
nations which contain strategic mate- 
rials needed by the U. S. would be 


SENIOR 


expected to sell them to us on reason- 
able terms. 

What Europe Will Get — Industrial 
goods: 6,551,000 metric tons of finished 
steel, 66,516,000 metric tons of coal, 
2,330,000 metric tons of cotton, 152,000 
trucks, $545,000,000 in farm equip- 
ment, $207,000,000 in mining machin- 
ery, $346,000,000 in electrical equip- 
ment, 

Food (in thousands of metric tons; 
first figure from the U. S., second figure 
from elsewhere in Western Hemisphere): 
bread grains — 22,685 (31,740), fat-oils 
—696 (1,351), meats— 234 (4,844), 
eggs — 120 (193), rice — 129 (650). 

Petroleum — 353,000 metric tons, to 
be obtained by the U. S. largely from 
sources outside the continental U. S. 

These, then, are the proposals that 
are now being debated by the Eightieth 
Congress. There is every indication that 
the discussions will be prolonged and 
heated. Sharp controversy has already 
developed over two major provisions of 
the Plan — the over-all amount and the 
supervisory agency. 


The Attitude of Congress 


The Administration has made one 
concession to the opposition. At the 
suggestion of Senator Vandenberg, the 
total expenditure figure of $17,000,000,- 
000 was dropped from the bill. The 
revised bill does not specify an over-all 
figure but authorizes the spending of 
“such amounts as may be necessary” in 
the course of the next four years, as 
conditions may change. 

Some of the Republican members of 
the Senate are also opposed to the idea 
of State Department control of the Pro- 
gram. They want it administered by a 
bi-partisan government corporation. 

Others would have liked to have the 
ERP fitted into the framework of the 
U. N. But as Administration leaders 
have pgitited out, this would have been 
impracticable. First of all, several of the 
participating countries (Austria, Eire, 
Portugal, Switzerland) are not members 
of the world organization. Secondly, 
Russia with her veto power would have 
certainly blocked approval of the ERP 
in the Security Council. 

The most bitter opponents of the Plan 
are the dyed-in-the-wool isolationists. 
They call the Marshall Plan “Operation 
Rathole.” And of course the Communist 
sympathizers don’t like it at all. But 
their influence in Congress is slight. 

On the basic objective — that of stem- 
ming the spread of Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe — most of the Democrats 
and Republicans seem to be in agree- 
ment. They are convinced that there is 
no alternative. 
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there is just one sure bet: The Dem- 

ocratic candidate will be named 
Harry S. Truman. It is nothing unusual 
for a President in office to be renomi- 
nated. If his record is good, it is his 
party’s best platform. Truman is the 
Democrats’ only logical choice. 

Harry S. Truman will be 64 years 
old next May. Born on a farm at Lamar, 
Missouri (May 8, 1884), he was the 
son of John Anderson Truman and 
Martha Young Truman. Later they 
moved to Jackson County, outside of 
Kansas City, where Harry graduated 
from Independence High School in 
1901. Later he had two years of night 
law school. Harry helped on the family 
farm and ran it after his father’s death. 

In World War I Truman was a 
lieutenant and captain in the 129th 
Field Artillery, 35th Division. He 
served with distinction in the St. Mi- 
hiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives in 
1918. After the war he ran a haber- 
dashery store with a partner in Kansas 
City, but failed. 

In 1919 Mr. Truman married Miss 
Bess Wallace, a schoolmate in Inde- 
pendence. They have one daughter, 
Mary Margaret, now 24 years old, well 
known as a concert singer. The Tru- 
mans are Baptists. 

Truman went into local politics in 
Kansas City, and in 1922 was elected 
judge of the County Court of Jackson 
County. This is not a judicial office, 
but an administrative one managing 
county affairs. From 1926 to 1934 he 
served ably as presiding judge. 

In 1934 Truman ran for the U. S. 
Senate with the support of Tom Pen- 
dergast, Kansas City’s boss. Pendergast 
was later convicted of income tax frauds 
and sentenced to prison. Truman re- 
mained personally loyal to his old 
friend. He denied that Pendergast ever 
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1. Harry S. Truman 


had asked him to do a dishonest act. 

In the Senate, Truman supported 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal poli- 
cies, voting for all major bills spon- 
sored by the Administration, During 
his second term Truman was appointed 
chairman of the special Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating the Defense Pro- 
gram. Truman worked hard and ener- 
getically, with the support of both par- 
ties, to hold down expenditures and 
to prevent graft or inefficiency. 

At the Democratic convention in 
1944, President Roosevelt indicated 
that he would be happy to have Senator 
Truman as his running mate in prefer- 
ence to Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace. Truman was soon nominated. 


Truman the President 


Sworn in to succeed President Roose- 
velt at his tragic death on April 12, 
1945, Truman pledged himself to carry 
out the Roosevelt policies. His first act 
was to announce that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations 
would meet April 25, as scheduled. 

In the two-and-a-half years of Presi- 
dent Truman’s term he has had to face 
massive problems, both national and 
international. Overshadowed by the 
atomic bomb and by deadlock in the 
United Nations, relations with the So- 
viet Union have deteriorated steadily. 
In March, 1947, the President sought 
and obtained from Congress funds to 
support Greece and Turkey against 
Communist aggression. This “Truman 
Doctrine” was broadened by Truman’s 
new Secretary of State, General George 
C. Marshall, when he proposed in June, 
1947, a multi-billion dollar plan for re- 
storing European countries (see p. 7). 

On the domestic front, President 
Truman has had to deal with acute 
labor and economic problems. Strikes 
in such basic industries as steel, coal, 
telephones, and railroads required 
White House intervention. The Ad- 
ministration won out over John L. 


Lewis, United Mine Workers chief, on 
the government’s right to enforce oper- 
ation of the mines. But Truman vetoed 
the labor bills devised by Congress, in- 
cluding the Taft-Hartley bill passed 
over his veto, The President has been 
hampered by a hostile majority in Con- 
gress, composed of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats. 

Another issue on which Truman has 
been consistently at odds with Con- 
gress is that of high prices and inflation. 
In June, 1946, he asked for an exten- 
sion of wartime price controls under 
the O.P.A. He vetoed one bill passed 
by Congress, and for three weeks the 
country was without any controls. 
Later the President himself decided to 
end meat and other major controls. 
Since 1946 prices have risen steadily, 
and the President has demanded a new 
program of restored price controls. 

Mr. Truman’s popularity has fluc- 
tuated widely with the public. Gallup 
and Fortune polls agree in finding that 
he has made a remarkable comeback 
in the past year. The polls indicated 
that, as of last November, Truman held 
a slight edge over several leading can- 
didates for the Republican nomination. 
Nevertheless, the third-party move of 
Henry Wallace is generally considered 
unfavorable to Truman’s chances. 


— ———e 


The Big Year 


® Once in four years America goes in for its 
favorite pastime — the great game of poli- 
tics. The national party conventions next sum- 
mer will nominate the men who will run for 
President in November. 

Te help you follow the exciting pre-con- 
vention campaign, Senior Scholastic will pub- 
lish this semester biographical sketches of all 
the likely candidates. They will be completely 
non-partisan, but will tell all rhe essential 
facts about each man. We lead off this 
week with President Harry S$. Truman, the 
Democrats’ assured choice. Coming February 
16, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
leading Republican hopeful. 
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HE 450,00(,000 Chinese are still 

a-feudin’, a-fussin’, and a-fightin’. 
They have been at it for some 37 years 
and there are still no prospects for an 
early peace. 

It could be argued that 37 years is 
but a brief moment in China’s long 
history. For this is not 1948 but the 
year 4645 on the Chinese calendar. 
Still, constant fighting is contrary to 
the temperament and tradition of the 
Chinese. They had been for hundreds 
of years a nation of incurable pacifists. 

The strife in China is the result of 
both internal and external pressures. 


CHINA threatened by Communists, 
within and without. Arrows indicate 
main Red drives. Government holds 
most white areas. 


Internally, the couptry is poor, over- 
populated, and badly governed, Exter- 
nally, she is threatened by the aggres- 
sive policies of a powerful neighbor— 
Soviet Russia. 


The Undeveloped Giant 


One needs no magnifying glass to 
find China on the map. She covers an 
area of 4,314,097 square miles. This is 
about one-third larger than the conti- 
nental United States. She has a popula- 
tion greater than any other country. 
One of every five persons in the world 
is Chinese, 

Nominally, China is one of the 
world’s greatest powers. She plays on 
the Big Five team. She shares with the 
other members of the quintet — the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and 
France — the determining vote in the 
U. N. Security Council. 

And yet China is today a second-rate 
power. She is a land of mass starvation, 
of devastated cities, of empty ports, of 
severed railroads. She is a country 
where inflation has assumed outlandish 
proportions. Since 1936 prices have 
increased 110,000 times! And the gov- 
ernment has shown little ability or will 
to cope with these economic disasters. 

Last year, the American dollar was 
worth 6,000 Chinese dollars. This year, 
it reached a black market high of 165,- 
000 Chinese dollars, 

The Chinese government ended the 
year 1947 with a deficit of $296,000,- 
000, on a budget of no more than one 
billion U. S. dollars. The expenditures 
were four and a half times greater than 
originally estimated. Finance Minister 
O. K. Yui attributed the deficit to the 
perpetually soaring prices, the growing 
military expenses, the huge costs of 
repairing communications lines broken 
by Communists, relief for civil war 
refugees, salary boosts for civil servants. 

Inflation breeds speculation, black 
markets, corruption and bribery. It 
spells starvation for the masses. Gov- 
ernment employees resort to graft in 
order to subsist. The raising of govern- 
ment salaries increases inflation. Infla- 
tion, in turn, raises the cost of living. 
Then graft starts again. It’s a vicious 
circle. The only way it can be broken 
is by peace. But there is no peace, 

What is all the fighting about? The 
origin of the civil war goes back to 
China’s famous “Double Ten” — the 
tenth day of the tenth month in the 
year 1911. On that day, a revolution 
led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen — China’s 
George Washington — overthrew the 
Manchu dynasty and established the 
Chinese republic. 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


small fish — very little! That was the 
weakness of the young republic. It 
governed too little. In the absence of a 
strong central administration, China fell 
apart. Many provinces had been ruled 
for years by corrupt war lords. 

A second revolution seemed inevi- 
table. It came in 1917, and, like the 
first, was led by Dr. Sun. He founded 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party of 
China and drafted its program, the 
San Min Chu I—the “Three People’s 
Principles.” These have been trans- 
lated as “nationalism, democracy, and 
livelihood.” 

But to achieve these aims, it was first 
necessary to unite the country, Conse- 
quently, in 1924, a year before his 
death, Dr. Sun summoned Chiang Kai- 
shek, his most devoted disciple, and 
entrusted him with the task of organ- 
izing an army to defeat the reactionary 
war lords. The new Kuomintang army 
swept northward from its base at Can- 
ton. By 1928, Chiang’s forces succeed- 
ed in establishing a new national re- 
gime with its capital at Nanking. 

Meantime Soviet Russia, bent on 
world revolution, saw in disunited 
China a fertile soil for planting her 
ideas. Communist agents worked with- 
in the Kuomintang to destroy the Na- 
tional Government and set up a Soviet 
regime. Chiang refused to cooperate 
with the Communists, and has waged 
war on them intermittently ever since. 

The Japanese invasion of China ‘on 
July 7, 1937 brought about an uneasy 
truce between the Communists and the 
National Government. Both sides op- 
posed the Japanese. But fighting was 
resumed between the two factions after 
V-J Day. 

For a brief period in the summer of 
1945, peace seemed “just around the 
corner.” That was the time when Russia 


signed a pact with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
National Government recognizing it as 
the true government of China. In re- 
turn, China gave up Outer Mongolia 
(which has since become a Soviet satel- 
lite) and granted special rights to Rus- 
sia in Manchuria and in the ports of 
Dairen and Port Arthur. Moscow was 
pledged not to furnish assistance to the 
Chinese Communists. 

These hopes soon vanished. Russia, 
in withdrawing her troops from Man- 
churia, turned the province over to the 
Chinese Reds, She equipped the Chi- 
nese Communist forces with armaments 
taken from the Japanese. 


The U. S. Takes a Hand 


In December, 1945, President Tru- 
man sent General of the Army (now 
Secretary of State) George C. Marshall 
as his personal envoy to China to try 
to bring about peace between the Com- 
munists and the government. The mis- 
sion failed. Upon his retum to the 
United States in January, 1947, General 
Marshall laid the blame for this failure 
on the extremists of both camps —“a 
group of reactionaries” in the National 
Government and the dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists who do not hesitate at the 
most drastic measures to gain their 
end.” The only hope he saw was for 
liberal elements under Chiang Kai-shek 
to take leadership. 

Last summer, Lieut. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer was dispatched to China 
for a first-hand study of conditions 
there. His report has not been released 
by the State Department for reasons of 
“diplomacy.” But there is no secret 
where General Wedemeyer stands. 

Testifying before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee a few weeks ago, 
he urged all-out aid to the National 
Government of China — in arms and in 
dollars. He spoke highly of Chiang. 
“He stood by us as an ally in the war 
when he might have accepted favor- 
able peace terms from Japan. .. . I 
personally think he is a fine character. 
He is the logical leader of China.” 

The special session of Congress in 
December voted $18,000,000 in “stop- 
gap” aid to China, A long term pro- 
gram of economic and military assist- 
ance to that country (“a little Marshall 
Plan for China”) is under discussion. 
The situation is regarded as argent be- 
cause of the recent sweep of military 
victories by the Chinese Communists. 
The Reds now control almost all of 
Manchuria and are driving toward the 
Yangtse Valley “rice bowl.” (see map) 

On the political scene, a major event 
took place in China on Christmas Day, 


1947. The country’s first democratic | 


Constitution — adopted by the National 
Assembly a year earlier — came into 
effect on that day. 

(Concluded on next page) 


China 


In each of the following, circle the 
word or words which best complete the 
| statement. Each correct answer counts 


| 4. Total 32. 


| 1. About one out of es 
| people in the world is Chinese. (ten, 
| —— three, five. ) 


{8 
r 


| China’s aggressive neighbor who 
| Pdr Chinese security is 
| (India, Japan, Russia, Australia.) 


3. Comparing China and the United 
| States in area, China is . (larger, 
about the same, smaller than U. S.) 


| 4.0 is called the George 
| Washington of China because he helped 
1 found the Chinese Republic. (Chiang 
Kai-shek, O. K. Yui, Sun Yat-sen, 
T. V. Soong.) 


5. In 1945 President Truman sent 

to China to try to bring about 

peace between the Communists and 

the Government. (General Wedemeyer, 
Eisenhower, Marshall, MacArthur.) 


} 6. Chiang Kai-shek is supported by 
the _______ party. (Communist, Kuo- 
mintang, Social Democratic. ) 


7. The new Constitution of China, in 
theory, sets up a . (kingdom, 
dictatorship, democratic republic. ) 


8. On the question of stop-gap aid 
to China, our Congress decided in De- 
cember to (include China in 
j the long-term Marshall plan; to ignore 
| China; to grant her eighteen million 
| dollars.) 





My score 


Who Am !? 


In the blank in front of each of the 
following “who’s whos” write in the 
name of the person described. Each 
counts 4. Total 8. 


1. I was a Ger- 
| man socialist thinker. My economic and 
| political doctrines became the basis of 

the Communist government in Russia. 


2. I founded the 
{| Fascist party in Italy and became dic- 
| tator. 














My score 
I (Continued on next page) 
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continued from preceding page . 


The President's Life Line 

Place the following events in the life 
of President Harry S. Truman in the 
correct chronological order by number- 
ing them from 1 to 7. Each counts 2. 
Total 14. 

— Became Vice President. 

— Became county court judge, 

— Ran a farm. 

— Owned a clothing store. 

— Elected U. S. Senator. 


| 


— Served as Captain in U. S. Army. | 


—— Chairman of “Truman Commit- 
tee” investigating defense program. 
My score 
True-False 
If the statement is true, draw a circle 


1 markers for 


around the T; if it is false, draw a | 


circle around the F. Each counts 8. 
Total 21. 

T. F. 1. The fats now used to make 
margarine are grown almost entirely on 
U. S. farms. 

T. F. 2. Butter always contains more 
Vitamin A than margarine does. 

T. F. 8. Frequently color must be 
added to make butter yellow. 

T. F. 4. A pound of either marga- 
rine or butter contains 15 per cent fat. 

T. F. 5. It is illegal for restaurants 
to serve colored margarine without pay- 
ing a manufacturer’s license fee. 

T. F. 6. America doesn’t produce 
enough butter to meet all our needs. 

T. F. 7. Margarine was created by 
an American chemist. 

My score 


Marshall Plan 


In each of the following, underscore 
the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the statement. Each counts 5. 
Total 25, 

1. A chief purpose of the Marshall 
Plan is‘to help Europe to (rearm; re- 
cover economically; sell us manufac- 
tured goods). 

2. was not invited to take 
part in working out the Marshall Plan 
(Russia, Spain, Austria). 

8. The nations taking part in the 
plan have agreed to (form a military 
alliance; stamp out Communism; reduce 
tariffs and curb inflation). 

4. According to the plan, we'll fur- 
nish (all, none, part of the 
money) to help Europe. 

5. The European nations are to help 
us (with military aid; by opposing Rus- 
sia in the U. N.; by selling us strategic 
materials). 
My score My total score 


My name 
C. Q. for issue of February 2, 1948 
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United Nations Seal 


“Little Assembly” Opens with Soviet Boycott 


HE one place in the world peace 
organization where one finds peace 


these days is the “Little Assembly,” , 


newest agency of the United Nations. 

In Conference Room No. 2 at Lake 
Success, this writer was struck by the 
unaccustomed harmony that prevailed 
there. Not a raised voice, not an accus- 
ing finger, no shouts of Nyet (Nol!) 
from the Russians. At the tables ar- 
ranged in a large oval, there were place 
Russia, Byelo-Russia, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia— but no delegates from 
those countries. The Soviet bloc is boy- 
cotting this uew agency. 

Officially dubbed “The Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly,” this 
body was established at the suggestion 


! of Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
I shall during the last session of the full 


Assembly. It is composed of one dele- 


| gate from each of the 57 member na- 


tions. 
Unlike the Big Assembly, its minia- 
ture counterpart is to be in session all 


| year round. And unlike the Security 
1 Council, none of the Big Five powers 


has the right to veto majority action 


I of the group. 


Specifically, the powers of the Little 
Assembly are: (a) to deal with disputes 
among nations that are not before the 
Security Council; (b) to conduct in- 
vestigations; and (c) to appoint com- 


! missions of inquiry. All important de- 


cisions must have the approval of two- 
thirds of the members attending. But it 


j can only report its findings to its “parent 


body,” the General Assembly. 
At its first sessions last month, the 
Little Assembly elected Dr. Luis Pa- 


dilla Nervo of Mexico as Chairman, 
adopted its rules of procedure, and 
voted to adjourn until February 23. It 
also approved an American resolution 
asking members of the U. N. to submit 
by March 15 proposals on how to mod- 
ify the Big Five veto power in the 
Security Council. And that’s when the 
fireworks will start. Watch for the Ides 
of March! 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The leader is the strong man who is 
head of the government in a dictatorship. 
In Italy, Mussolini was called Il Duce 
(déo cha) which means the leader. 

The state, when used in political science, 
usually means the national government, as 
distinguished from other institutions. 

Socialism (sé shal iz'm), noun, a system 
or doctrine under which the essential pro- 
ductive industries of aenation are owned 
and operated by the government. In Eng- 
land, a democratic-socialist country, the 
majority of the people have voted for a 
system somewhat between free enterprise 
and Communism. 

Free enterprise gives every private cit- 
izen the right to organize and run his busi- 
ness the way he wants to, as long as it 
doesn’t injure the legal rights of others. 

In Communist countries, like Russia, the 
nation’s wealth, managers, and workers 
are all controlled by the government, and 
the government takes the profit. The indus- 
tries were seized by force, without payment 
to their former owners. Workers must work 
where the government tells them to work. 

Dictatorship, like the related word dic- 
tate, comes from a Latin word which means 
to say. A dictatorship is a government ia 
which the supreme power is turned over to 
one or more men who run the country as 


they think best. 








Dragon in the China Shop 
(Concluded) 


The Constitution proclaims that 
China is “a democratic republic of the 
people, governed for the people and 
by the people.” In theory, at least, it 
puts an end to one-party rule. It re- 
mains to be seen how soon the theory 
will be translated into practice. 

Last November, the first general 
election was held in China for deputies 
to the new National Assembly. Over 
150,000,000 Chinese citizens went to 
the polls. But a high percentage of 
these are illiterate. The balloting was 
not secret, and was marked by some un- 


democratic practices. The Minister of 
the Interior, Chang Li-sheng, himself 
admitted, “We have done a number of 
silly things and committed a number 
of gross blunders during our first lesson 
in political democracy.” But he added, 
“We will keep on learning.” 

As was expected, the Kuomintang 
won a. majority of seats. The Young 
China and the Social Democratic par- 
ties (middle-of-the road liberals) made 
poor showings. 

The new National Assembly will 
meet on March 29 and its first main task 
will be to elect a new President and 
Vice President. It is believed that the 
new constitutional government will be- 
gin to function next spring. 
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“ OW MUCH is butter today?” 
asked Mrs. Adams. 
“Ninety-five cents a pound,” re- 

plied the grocer. Observing his custom- 

ers dismay, he suggested, “Perhaps 
you'd like to try margarine. It’s forty- 
two cents a pound today.” 

Mrs. Adams looked at the margarine 
in the grocer’s hand. It was, within its 
container and wax wrapping, white as 
lard. True, a little red capsule of arti- 
ficial coloring was supplied. But she 
missed the reassuring golden yellow of 
creamery butter. She shook her head. 
Margarine was so-— so artificial! 

“No thanks. Ill take the butter, I 
want my children to have the best.” 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Baker 
entered the store. Without hesitation 
she ordered a pound of margarine along 
with her other purchases. It was a nui- 
sance to color. But a large family and a 
small budget meant practicing econ- 
omy. Mrs. Baker often had defied her 
husband to tell colored margarine from 
“real” butter. He failed to tell them 
apart. And the children thrived on mar- 
garine. 

In their small way, Mrs. Adams and 
Mrs, Baker were taking part in an eco- 
nomic and political battle — the battle 
of butter versus margarine. When Mrs. 
Adams chose butter, her action was a 
clear-cut victory for the dairy interests 
— the nation’s 2,600,000 dairy farmers, 
and the milk processors. When Mrs. 
Baker bought the margarine, she scored 
a point for the country’s 700,000 soy 
bean farmers, 1,600,000 cotton growers, 
and other producers of vegetable oils. 
Soybean oil and cottonseed oil are the 
principal ingredients used today in most 
of the margarine made in this country. 


A Factual Discussion of the 


Butter vs. Margarine Controversy 


Shall We 
Take the 
Wraps Off 


Margarine? 


At the moment, because of sky-rock- 
eting butter prices, there are more Mrs. 
Bakers than ever before. U. S. produc- 
tion of margarine has almost doubled 
since 1940. It has increased 10 times 
since 1900. This, despite the fact that 
margarine is wrapped in al] manner of 
Federal taxes and license fees, . state 
taxes and restrictive laws. 


Margarine—Child of Necessity 


Margarine was created by a French 
chemist in 1870, on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Faced with seri- 
ous food shortages, Napoleon III offered 
a prize for an economical substitute for 
butter. The prize was won by a chemist 
named Mége-Mouries. It was a greasy 
product made of beef fats (oleo oils) 
churned with milk. 

Introduced into the United States in 
1874, margarine was given a cool re- 
ception by the nation’s dairy farmers. 
New Hampshire, a dairy state, immedi- 
ately decreed that all margarine be 
colored pink instead of yellow. Most 
housewives refused to buy the pink 
margarine. Later, the United States Su- 
preme Court set aside this law. 

In 1886, Congress passed the first 
Oleomargarine Act, taxing margarine 
2 cents a pound. Retailers were taxed 
$48 a year if they wished to sell mar- 
garine. By 1902, 32 states had adopted 
laws against yellow margarine. Also ‘n 
1902, Congress amended the 1886 law, 
so as to tax uncolored margarine one- 
quarter cent a pound; colored mar- 
garine, 10 cents a pound. The amend- 
ment left the retailer's tax at $48 a year 
for colored margarine, but cut it to $6 
a year for uncolored margarine. This 
law forced almost all colored margarine 


off the market and margarine sales fell 
sharply. 

These restrictive laws still remain on 
the books, although research and manu- 
facturing advances have vastly improved 
present-day margarine over the early 
product. Modern margarine is no longer 
made of beef fat—the “oleo” of the 
old-fashioned oleomargarine, It is made 
of highly refined vegetable oils which 
have been churned in pasteurized and/ 
cultured skim milk. Salt and vitamins 
are added and the mixture formed into 
prints. 


Nutrition Values Compared 


A pound of butter and a pound of 
margarine each contain 80 per cent fat, 
1 to 1% per cent non-fat milk solids, 3 
per cent salt, and 16 per cent moisture. 
Each has an energy value of 3,000 cal- 
ories per pound. 

How do the two foods compare in 
vitamin content? Ninety-five per cent 
of all margarine manufactured today is 
fortified with 15,000 units of vitamin A 
per pound. Under government regula- 
tions for margarine, the minimum is 
9,000 units of vitamin A. Winter or 
summer, the margarine consumer is cer- 
tain of his 15,000 units of vitamin A. 

The vitamin content of butter, on the 
other hand, varies according to the sea- 
son. In summer, when the cattle are 
grazing out of doors, the vitamin content 
of butter may go as high as 25,000 
units of vitamin A per pound. But in 
the winter, when cattle are fed dry 
feed, a pound of butter may contain 
as little as 5,000 units of vitamin A. 

Margarine has also proved itself equal 
to butter in digestibility, according to 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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PRESIDENT WASHINGTON WILL BE HONORED 
BY YOUR GIFT, THE KEY TO THE BASTILLE. 


























Documents exhibited on the Freedom Train tell of five 
men who were inspired by our struggle for liberty. 
Lafayette, after he had helped Americans win freedom, 
returned to France to fight the tyranny of Louis XVI. 


for institutions founded on rights of man. When Poles 

rose against their oppressors in 1794, they made him 

commander-in-chief of the Polish revolutionary army. 
¢ 


You re the Boss 


We Believe the Individual Is More Important Than the State 


H«. would you like to be bossed every minute of 


the day? Told what radio program you must listen 
to, what newspaper you are obliged to read, what 
job you are forced to take? 

The chances are you couldn't stand it for a day. But 
people in fascist and communist countries live like that 
all the time. Not only is the individual denied the liberty 
to rule himself. Even his thoughts are controlled by the 
state. The state has unlimited power. The individual has 
very little. 

We Americans believe in the dignity and worth of 
the individual human being. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence affirms our “unalienable rights.” The state 
exists “to secure these rights” to us. 

Big words are not needed to explain this idea. We 
think that people are more important than thc state! 
Only democracies believe this. Other forms of govern- 
ment take the opposite viewpoint. They believe the state 
is more important than the people. 

Some critics of our democracy say that because the 
world has become so complex, the individual citizen 
ought not to have a voice in his own government. They 
say, why not go in for fascism or communism? 

So let’s see what they have to offer! 

Fascism can masquerade behind any number of 
names. They all mean the same thing — rule by a “strong 
man” and one party with absolute power. The word 
fascism is generally used to describe this modern form 
of tyranny because it originated in Italy. The word came 
from the Latin fasces, meaning a bundle of rods tied 
around a battle ax. It was the symbol of authority in 
ancient Rome. Mussolini, the Italian dictator who led 
his country into World War II, called his gangs of wild 
young men fascisti or fascists. 


Usually fascism works under cover for a time. It pre- 
tends to be a legitimate political party in a democracy. 
It always has a super-patriotic slogan. It is always against 
some group or groups. In Italy fascism fought the 
Socialists and Communists. In Germany it was against 
the Communists and Jews. In our country, when it rears 
its head, it is usually directed against the Socialists, 
liberals, Jews, Negroes, or Catholics. 

There is always a leader, a strong man who will stop 
at nothing. Tough and ruthless, he gathers around him 
gangs of the discontented — thugs and bullies. He wants 
one thing — power. 

Then, in a moment of rioting and disorder, fascism 
takes over. Using treachery and deceit, murder and 
brute force, the fascists win control. The parliament is 
abolished. 

Once in control of the government, the leader and 
his gangs become a privileged group. They are the state. 
The army, the police, the courts, the business organiza- 
tions become their slaves. The people are terrorized, 
imprisoned or killed if they refuse to obey the state. 

Rights of man? None! All men are created equal? 
Ridiculous! “Fascism affirms the . . . beneficial and fruit- 
ful inequality of mankind.” Mussolini said that. 

Now let’s look at communism! 

In 1917, the people of Russia revolted, overthrew the 
Czar, and set up a liberal democratic regime under 
Kerensky. 6 

But communism, like fascism, often works under 
cover. During the Kerensky regime, the communists 
organized little groups of revolutionaries (soviets) 
throughout Russia. The Communist leaders, Nicolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky, who had been in exile in 
Switzerland, came back to Russia. They led these groups 
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THE SEED OF LIBERTY WILL BEAR FRUIT 
WHEREVER MEN LIVE UNDER TYRANNY. 








Tom Paine, an Englishman, joined revolutionists and 
wrote stirring appeals. Later he helped France in fight 
for freedom, was made honorary French citizen. 


in an open revolt against the Kerensky people's govern- 
ment, overthrew it, seized power, and ended the demo- 
cratic experiment. 


How Communism Failed 


Lenin became the leader of a new kind of government 
— communism. 


Communism is founded on the false idea that the state 


is always the tool of the capitalists and is used by them 
tu keep down the workers. So the workers revolt, take 
over the state, and set up a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” (workers). The state would then own everything 
and have a complete monopoly on all business. There 
would be no free enterprise. Workers would produce as 
much as they could, and be paid not according to what 
they produced, but according to how much they needed. 
Most of the principles had to be thrown out. They 
didn’t work! In 1921, Lenin had to admit failure. Famine 
had spread throughout Russia and industry was at a 
standstill. Lenin had to pay workers for the work they 
did, just as in “capitalistic” countries. And having the 
state monopolize all business didn’t work either! Some 
private enterprise had to be allowed in Russia. 
Nothing seems to have worked out as had been 
planned. The “dictatorship of the workers” became a 
dictatorship of 14 men in the Kremlin in Moscow. 


We Don’t Like to Be Pushed Around 


To human beings, in either fascist or communist 
countries, the result is the same. They get bossed around! 

In both cases the state has become more important 
than the individual, because some dictator thinks the 
individual is not good enough to rule himself. Lenin said, 
“The people themselves do not know what is good or 
bad for them.” 

We don't like to be “pushed around.” We don’t like 
it when it is done by a state, or a politician, or a big 
bully in school. 

Americans named it a long time ago. If the state is 
more important than the people — we call it tyranny! 
It doesn’t matter whether it is done by a king, a dictator, 
or the proletariat. It’s still tyranny! 








HIS GOOD WISHES. WE SAIL FOR 
VENEZUELA AT DAWN 





Francisco de Miranda helped colonists. Later, aided 
by Americans, he fought to free native Venezuela. 
He is called “Father of Freedom in South America.” 


MR. WEBSTER, | AM 
DEEPLY HONORED. 





Kossuth led Hungary’s 1848 revolt, was defeated. He 
fled to Turkey. Americans were stirred. Pres. Fillmore 
sent a warship to bring Kossuth to the United States. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


@ All around us we hear arguments over what democracy 
means. Why are we opposed to communism and fascism? 
What do we mean by The American Way? 

These questions are answered by the “All Out for Democ- 
racy” series. This semester we will bring you fifteen more 
articles. 

The “All Out for Democracy” series is guided by Scholastic 
Magazines’ special Advisory Committee: 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Chairman; 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University; 

Mr. Stanley E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, Detroit 
Public Schools. 

The text is written by Mrs. Rosa Kohler Eichelberger, well- 
known lecturer and director of “Freedom Forums.” 





Margarine 
(Concluded from page 13) 


tests conducted by Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. Thus, margarine holds 
up on every count as a wholesome and 
nutritious food. 

Dairymen say margarine must be 
white in order to prevent fraud — to 
keep merchants from palming off mar- 
garine as butter, and charging twice the 
‘price. Margarine producers say that the 
restriction is an unfair device created 
to protect butter from competing on 
equal terms with yellow margarine. 

The color “yellow” is at the very heart 
of the butter versus margarine contro- 
versy. Dairymen consider that yellow is 
the natural color of butter. And during 
summer pasturage it really is. But for 
nearly six months of the year, butter 
emerges from the churns almost white in 
color. To obtain a uniform product, but- 
termakers add the very same artificial 
coloring used to color margarine. But- 
ter is the only food in the United 
States that is exempt from the law which 
requires artificial coloring matter to be 
stated on the package. 


Federal Taxes and License Fees 
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$200 — $480 








Margarine manufacturers would like 
to add color in the churn, just as the 
buttermakers do. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, they are forced to “bleach out” 
the yellowish color that is natural to 
soybean oil. Margarine manufacturers 
deny that fraud would result if mar- 
garine was colored yellow at the plant. 
They feel that Federal and state pure 
food laws give as much protection 
against fraud in margarine as they do 
in other food products. Every pound of 
their product must carry . conspicuous 
label indicating its contents. To this 
dairymen reply: “When margarine is 
taken out of its wrapper, as on a restaur- 
ant table, no one can tell the differ- 
ence. Yellow has long been associated 
with butter. Make margarine any other 
color — but leave yellow to us.” 

From earliest days, the margarine 
fight has been waged against a politi- 
cal backdrop. Time and again, with 
few exceptions, the dairy farmers 
emerged victorious in both Federal and 
state legislative battles. Congressmen 
from dairy states fought to protect the 
interests of dairy farmers. But margar- 
ine, which for a long time depended 
upon coconut oil from the Pacific, found 


State Taxes and Fees 





Restrictions on the production and sale ef mar- 
garine come from two sources—the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. Map above shows 
(shaded) the 23 states which prohibit the sale of 
colored margarine. In addition, 34 states place 
restrictions on its use in hotels, restaurants, 
bakeries, etc.; from 9 to 14 states charge license 
fees to manufacturers, wholesalers, or retailers 
of margarine; 8 states impose an excise tax. 


As to Federal restrictions (see pictorial column 
at left), reading from top to bottom: 

1. Federal tax of 10 cents a pound on yellow 
margarine; Y% cent on uncolored margarine. 


2. Manufacturer of margarine must pay an- 
nual Federal license fee of $600. 


3. Wholesaler must pay annual Federal license 
fee of $480 on colored margarine, $200 on 
uncolored margarine. 

4. Retailer must pay annual Federal license 
fee of $48 on colored margarine, $6 on un- 
colored. : 

5. Hotels, restaurants, hospitals and other 
institutions which serve margarine that they buy 
and color themselves must pay the yearly manu- 
facturer’s license fee of $600, plus an excise tax 
of 10 cents a pound. 

Charts from National Assn. of Margarine Mfrs. 


few supporters in Congress for the “co- 
conut cow.” 

Today the political situation is greatly 
changed. Margarine now depends on 
products of the American farm for 100 
per cent of the vegetable oils it contains. 
Soybean Senators and cotton Congress- 
men are beginning to rally in support 
of margarine. 

Other factors are coming to margar- 
ine’s support. High food prices have 
forced down U. S. consumption of table 
fats to a 35-year low. Nutrition experts 
warn that we are consuming only about 
one-half the table fats our bodies need. 
At present peak prices, countless U, S. 
consumers have been forced to regard 
butter as a luxury food. 

There has been increasing pressure 
from consumers to take the wraps off 
margarine. A bill to remove the 10 cents 
a pound Federal tax on colored margar- 
ine will probably be introduced during 
this session of Congress. A last-ditch 
fight between butter and margarine 
may be close at hand. 

So furious is the controversy that 
Senior Scholastic asked representatives 
of each side to present briefly the pros 
and cons of the case. 


DON’T REMOVE THE COLOR TAX 


Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation: “Dairy farmers are not op- 
posed to the sale and use of oleomar- 
garine. They do object to permitting yel- 
low margarine without present legal 
protections. Repeal of the color tax 
would permit unrestricted margarine 
production in imitation of butter. This 
would mean eventually higher prices 
for both margarine and butter, to the 
injury of the consumer. Butter is the 
safety valve of the dairy industry, it 
absorbs the surplus milk production of 
the spring months. If butter manufac- 
ture were sharply reduced by increased 
margarine production, 2,000,000 dairy 
cows would be eliminated. There would 
not be enough fluid milk in the short- 
supply months. There would be a scarc- 
ity of butterfat and the prices of all 
dairy products would rise.” 


REMOVE THE COLOR TAX 


Paul T. Truitt, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers: “There is room for and need 
for both butter and margarine in the 
American scheme. Consumers are en- 
titled to have tax-free margarine avail- 
able in every grocery store. Barriers 
to the sale of margarine made from the 
fats, oils, and skim milk produced by 
farmers in all sections, are also wholly 
unjustified. The present margarine laws 
are the results of an abuse of political 
power. They should no longer be tol- 
erated.” 
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Every Mant to 


cision before a newsstand, the 

colorful rows and stacks of maga- 
zines clamoring for attention, tempting 
you to sample, and to buy? The news- 
stand is our twentieth century market 
place of ideas — the story teller of once- 
upon-a-time reciting his tales, the pony 
express with fresh news from far away. 
It is an intellectual bazaar. 

What to buy? Well, there are maga- 
zines for every taste, from the pampered 
and finicky to the most naive. 

There are, first of all, the mass circu- 
lation magazines, publications like 
Collier's and the Saturday Evening Post, 
with their millions of readers. Catering 
to the taste of a mythical average man 
and average woman, they stand or fall 
by the variety of their contents and 
their success in satisfying the greatest 
number of readers. These publications 
are enormous business ventures, deriv- 
ing most of their income from advertis- 
ing. Indeed, the newsstand price is 
rarely more than a fraction of what it 
costs to produce each copy. 

The editor of the mass circulation 
magazine knows that the “arty” story 
and the subtle effect have no place in 
his pages. Fiction is usually splashy 
with illustration, heavy with plot, writ- 
ten to absorb every member of the 
family. 

Stories are by “big name” writers. 
There are good reasons for this. We 
like to read a story by Paul Gallico or 
Somerset Maugham or Vicki Baum be- 
cause we have learned what to expect. 
In the same way, we have learned to 
buy advertised products by brand name 
in the advertising pages. The editor 
can ill afford to gamble with the work 
of unknown writers. Yet, who knows, 
perhaps tomorrow’s mailsack holds the 


I: often have you stood in inde- 
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work of an unknown whose name will 
make the cover some day. And the 
same mail may reveal that the big name 
has ground out a dud. If the editor or 
his associates do not read all the un- 
solicited manuscripts, a competing mag- 
azine may make the find and hail the 
“discovery” as its own. 

Articles in the mass circulation maga- 
zines are also determined by the taste 
of the largest number of readers. Here 
again big names play their part. And 
here too entertainment is important. 
We get our information painlessly. 
Articles rarely demand extensive back- 
ground information on the part of the 
reader. 


Lewex. exactly here is the sharp 
dividing line between the mass circula- 
tion magazine and its proud but less 
profitable brother, the quality or opin- 
ion publication. Articles in The Atlantic 
Monthly or Harper's are sometimes 
heavy going. They call for wide back- 
ground knowledge on our part. Oc- 
casionally the point of view these maga- 
zines advance is an unpopular one and 
represents a stand taken by an isolated 
minority. Their appeal is therefore con- 
fined to a narrow circle of readers. 
Indeed, the circulation of these publica- 
tions is small, their struggle for existence 
rugged, Yet, not to read them is to lose 
a great literary feast. 

The editor of the quality magazine 
also tries to bag big name writers. Here 
the big name is usually one in the world 
of scholarship or criticism or literature. 
In his fiction, the quality magazine 
editor, too, must satisfy the taste of his 
readers. Stories must be more subtle, 
depend on shrewd or delicate character- 


ization, or deal with problems usually 
taboo in mass circulation magazines. 

An editor — whether his is a publica- 
tion for a mass audience or one with a 
limited appeal — is a man with remark- 
able sensitivity to trends, fads and fash- 
ions, whether in ideas, customs, or skirts. 
He must be able to spot the “new look” 
a year ahead. As you read this, the 
editors of both types of magazines are 
planning their issues for early summer. 
What fields of science will be ripe with 
discovery? What high drama will be 
played in the great convention halls 
where each party will choose its candi- 
dates? 

The editor must sense these trends 
in advance, for he works against a 
“deadline.” His magazine “closes” 
months before it goes on sale. And be- 
fore an issue can be closed, articles 
must be assigned and written, stories 
chosen, illustrations drawn, pages laid 
out, the cover thought up and designed. 
How well or how poorly the editor has 
succeeded is measured by the maga- 
zine’s circulation — an infallible index 
of the extent to which he has satisfied 
the taste of his readers. Yours is the 
final decision. 


Bur what shall you read? The answer 
is not difficult. Eventually your taste 
will find its own level. But in the mean- 
time, and even after your taste has 
formed, read as many as you can of 
both kinds of magazines. Know what is 
fermenting in the world of ideas and 
opinions and literature. And learn to ap- 
preciate the mass circulation magazines, 
for through their pages you will feel 
the pulse beat of the average man. 
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The Atlantic Monthly _ 


anti 


Founded in 
1857, the Atlantic 
Monthly is _ still 
vigorous and versa- 
tile, - distinguished 
for the quality 
of its writing as 
well as its aware- 
ness of important 
current issues. 
Present editor is 
Edward A, Weeks, who occupies an 
editorial post held at various times by 
such men as James Russell Lowell (the 
magazine’s first editor), William Dean 
Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Wal- 
ter Hines Page, and Ellery Sedgwick. 

The Atlantic aims to promote the 
free competition of ideas. Articles are 
concerned chiefly with literature, bi- 
ography, national and _ international 
events, social problems and opinion. 
The fiction is subtle, leisurely paced, 
and calls for a discriminating taste. 
Frequently the magazine also carries 
essays, letters, and extracts from jour- 
nals, It also publishes poetry. Depart- 
ments include “Thé Atlantic Report on 
the World Today”; “Accent on Living,” 
short pieces on a variety of subjects; 
“Books and Men,” a department of lit- 
erary criticism. 

Circulation is about 170,000. 


The New Yorker 
In cartoon and Ss 


THe 2 
article, The New jj NEW YORKER 
Yorker's point of 
view is primarily 
that of the world’s ¥ 
largest city -- in 
fact, it blithely as- 
sumes that New 
York is the world 
— yet it is read 
“ throughout the na- 
tion. Primarily a purveyor of humor, 
particularly the variety with subtle 
bite, it has at times published serious 
pieces that have touched off explosions 
of controversy, such as its full-length 
“Hiroshima” by John Hersey. 

The magazine is famous for its de- 
partments. Notable are: “Talk of the 
Town,” short items on almost anything 
under the sun; “Reporter at Large,” an 
article on some topic of current inter- 
est; and “Profiles,” unsparing biograph- 
ical sketches of important contempo- 
rary figures. 

The New Yorker's fiction standards 
are high. Its stories are generally brief, 
subtle and delicate, rarely depend upon 
plot. Among the weekly’s staff writers 
and contributors are some of the most 
skilled practitioners of the writing 
craft in America. The New Yorker is 
edited by Harold Ross, Circulation is 
about 320,000. 








The Mass and Opinion | ¥ 


The prospectus 

that announced 

Life before the 

first issue appeared 

(Nov. 25, 1936) 

defined the maga- 

zine’s purpose in 

these words: “To 

see life; to see the 

world; to eyewit- 

ness great events; 

to watch the faces of the poor and the 

gestures of the proud; to see strange 

things — machines, armies, multitudes, 

shadows in the jungle and on the moon; 

to see man’s work — his paintings, tow- 

ers, and discoveries; to see things thou- 

sands of miles away, things hidden be- 

hind walls and within rooms, things 

dangerous to come to; the women men 
love and many children . . .” p 

Life is still edited with that purpose 

in mind. The weekly is made up of de- 

partments that form the backbone of 

the publication. Important ones are 

“Photo Essay,” a detailed study of 

some significant subject developed 

through pictures and text; and “Close- 


Up,” a biographical study of an im- 


portant contemporary figure. 

The magazine is fundamentally con- 
servative, although its editorials have 
at times taken forward-looking posi- 
tions on important questions. Life is 
owned and controlled by Henry Luce, 
also the publisher of Time and For- 
tune. Circulation is about 5,400,000. 


The Reader's Digest 

The magazine 
with the largest 
circulation (10,- 
000,000) and per- 
haps the greatest 
influence on Amer- 
ican opinion is the 
Reader's Digest. 

The Digests ma- 
terial is non-fic- 
tion, frequently in- 
spirational in character. The editorial 
formula calls for condensation of arti- 
cles by rigorous editorial cutting and 
rewriting to simplify and shorten. Orig- 
inally all Digest articles were con- 
densed from other magazines and it was 
in truth a “digest.” In recent years, 
however, more and more of its articles 
are written to order for the Digest. They 
either appear as original articles in the 
Digest or are “planted” in other maga- 
zines first and then condensed. 


‘Readers Digest 


Some discriminating readers object 
to digested articles on the ground that 
the flavor of the original article is di- 
luted and its pace altered. In the case 
of scientific articles, they claim that 
condensation results in an unclear pic- 
ture of the subject. Other readers quar- 
rel with the point of view presented in 
the articles selected and question the 
magazine’s very conservative editorial 
policy. 

The magazine is edited by DeWitt 
Wallace and Lila Acheson Wallace. 


Collier's 


Fiction and arti- 
cles in Collier's 
are in keeping with 
the gay and saucy 
cover. Collier's 
stories move fast. 
Conflict is pointed 
up by violence. Fic- 
tion is usually con- 
temporary, rarely 
reminiscent or his- 

torical. The “short short” in every issue 
is a Collier's invention. 

Articles, too, stress the here and now, 
are usually developed through per- 
sonality and incident, rarely go into 
finely spun theory. Articles are short, 
the tempo speedy. Before Winston 
Churchill made the grade with Collier's 
he rewrote several times. Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Sax Rohmer, E. Phillips Oppen- 


heim — all rewrote painfully for Col-_ 


lier’s. 

The magazine’s editorial policy is 
conservative with a liberal cast. Editor 
is Walter Davenport. Publisher is Wil- 
liam L. Chenery. Circulation is close 
to 3,000,000. 


Harper's 





Now nearly 100 > 
years old, Harper's Harper S 
was founded in | MAGAZINE 
1850 for the pur- | num 
pose of mirroring 
contemporary _his- 
tory. Under Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen, 
Harper's __ present 
editor, the month- 
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ly still carries on 
its tradition of publishing articles deal- 
ing with ideas, trends, and issues re- 
flecting the times in which we live. 
With an editorial viewpoint that 
tends to be liberal, Harper's articles 
are sometimes highly controversial in 
character, For example, in last Septem- 
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ber’s issue Dr. Henry Steele Comma- 
ger, who is also a Scholastic contribut- 
ing editor, discussed “Who Is Loyal to 
America?” 

Fiction in Harper's is distinguished 
by its high quality and is brisker in 
treatment than one might suspect. Fre- 
quently, too, the stories sharply reflect 
the contemporary scene and are un- 
sparing. 

Circulation is about 150,000, 


The Nation 
Founded in 





“/Vation 
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1865, the Nation 
has a long and 
honorable tradition 
as an American 
weekly journal of 
liberal politics and 
literate culture. 
Many great au- 








thors, from James 





Russell Lowell to 
Carl Van Doren, have written for it. For 
many years it was owned and financed 
by the wealthy journalist, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard. Today its publisher and 
editor is Miss Freda Kirchwey. 

Though its circulation is about 40,- 
000, the Nation’s trenchant articles 
on public affairs are widely influential. 
Often critical of government policies, 
it is independent of any left-wing 
group. It publishes frequent contribu- 
tions from important figures in Euro- 
pean politics. Though carrying little 
illustration, it has American rights to 
the work of the popular British car- 
toonist, David Low. 


The American Magazine 


Articles deal with 
economics, politics, 
and social welfare, 
and are slanted to 
stimulate and in- 
spire. In the main 
the American’s fic- 
tion follows the 
well-trodden path 
of the other big- 
circulation maga- 

zines in both theme and treatment. 
Several of the fiction features are dis- 
tinctive. These are the short-short story, 
the storiette, which is somewhat short- 
er, and the vignette, a short-short story 
of about 500 words. 

A non-fiction feature long identified 
with the magazine is “Interesting Peo- 
ple,” thumbnail sketches and photo- 
graphs of people who are doing some- 
thing unique and interesting. 


@ Here are short “biographies” of 
twelve of the leading magazines in the 
mass circulation and quality groups. 
Many more could have been included, 
and the fact that they were not is no 
indication of their worth. 


The editorial policy, essentially con- 
servative, is guided by Sumner Blos- 
som, who has edited the monthly since 
1929. Circulation is about 2,500,000. 


The New Republic 





A “journal of 
opinion,” the New 
Republic was es- 
tablished in 1914 
by a group of 
young intellectuals 
that included the 
late Herbert Croly 
and Walter Lipp- 
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mann. Ever since 
it has maintained 
itself as an important progressive voice, 
supported at a deficit by the family of 
Mrs. Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst. Bruce 
Bliven, its editor for twenty years, is 
still with the organization. 

Two years ago the reins as publisher 
were assumed by young Michael 
Straight, who hired former Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace as editor. The mag- 
azine was Wallace’s personal organ as 
spearhead of*the third-party crusade. 
Wallace resigned the editorship after 
announcing his candidacy. The New 
Republic has published a notable series 
of special supplements on economic 
and international problems, and an an- 
nual voting record of Congressmen. 
Circulation is about 80,000, 


United Nations World 
This magazine is 
edited purely from 
an inter national 
point of view, 
with little regard 
for national slants 
or sovereignties. Its 
job is the interpre- 
tation of the United 
Nations and of the 
peoples of the 
world. It is unbiased and objective. 

In the words of the editors, United 
Nations World “is independent, non- 
partisan, and non-conventional. It will 
support or oppose governments, groups, 
and individuals according to whether 
or not they uphold the principles of 
the United Nations.” 

Articles in the magazine are by the 
staff writers, many of whom are lumi- 
naries in the field of journalism, or by 
“big-name” personalities. 

Chairman: of the Editorial Board is 
Richard J. Walsh. Louis Dolivet is In- 
ternational Editor. Circulation is about 
80,000 in the United States. 


Look 


Look pioneered 
in developing a 
“picture language.” 
An ideal Look arti- 
cle conceives of 
the pictures as the 
primary medium 
of communication. 
Here is how it 
works. An article 
is assigned to a 
writer and photographer working to- 
gether as a_team. The two collaborate 
in developing the best picture language 
exposition. After the pictures are taken, 
those which best tell the story are se- 
lected and arranged in a layout that 
approximates what is to appear in the 
finished pages. The writer then takes 
over alone, telling the story compactly. 
The magazine highlights new ideas 
and trends from a somewhat liberal 
point of view. It does not aim at up-to- 
the-minute news treatment, But it cov- 
ers national affafrs, foreign affairs, sci- 
ence, education, vocations, social prob- 
lems, sports, entertainment, food and 
homemaking, fashions and beauty. 
Look, whose circulation is now about 
2,800,000, is edited by Gardner 
Cowles. Executive editor, Daniel Mich. 


The Saturday Evening Post 





The Saturday 
Evening .Post is 
the oldest weekly 
in the United 
States. The maga- 
zine’s editorial pol- 








icies are conven- 
tional and follow 
the pattern de- 
veloped by George 
Horace _ Lorimer, 
who served as editor from 1899 to 1936. 
In the words of Irvin Cobb, George 
Lorimer “was the one who first realized 
that, in a country dedicated to business, 
fiction with a business background, in 
other words the romance of business, 
would make popular reading, and cap- 
italized that invention to the agreeable 
tune of millions of circulation.” Post 
fiction. and fictional biography are in 
the main “slick” writing, with consid- 
erable polish and no particular pene- 
tration. Frequently, however, a truly 
great and moving story will appear. 

In its articles the Post emphasizes 
national affairs, foreign affairs, and sub- 
jects of regional interest. What is 
known as “Post Luck” has become a 
shop term in journalism. One exam- 
ple: the Post carried an article on air- 
ships the week the Zeppelin Hinden- 
burg was destroyed by fire at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., May 6, 1937. 

The Post is edited by Ben Hibbs. Cir- 
culation is about 4,000,000. 





A Day 


in the Life of an Editor 


By James N. Young 


Associate Editor, Collier's 


AYBE it wouldn’t be a bad 
M idea, before we get going, to 
have a look at the editorial staff 
of Collier’s—the group of men and 
women who plan the magazine, direct 
its policy, and prepare its editorial con- 
tent. 
At the present time, there are more 
than thirty staff members, headed by 
the publisher, William L. (“Bill”) 


Chenery; the editor, Walter (“Davvy” 


— “Bill” to some, for some curious rea- 
son) Davenport; and the managing edi- 
, tor, Joe Alex Morris. Bill, Davvy, and 
Joe are the Big Three, who do the bulk 
of the planning. 

In close support of the Big Three are 
four others; the fiction editor, Col. Ken- 
neth (“Ken”) Littauer; the executive 
editor, Frank D. Morris; the art di- 
rector, William O. (“Bill” or “Chess”) 
Chessmam and Kyle Crichton, brilliant 
staff-writer. 

Twelve other members, scattered all 
over God’s Green Footstool, cover the 
world for Collier's. Theirs is the job of 
scenting big news, digging it up and 
writing it for Collier's. Fourteen others, 
with their assistants and secretaries, 
occupy desks close to those of the editor 
and managing editor. All are in one of 
the several sub-departments — art, fic- 
tion, articles, and so on. 

Every week Collier's receives, on an 
average, about one thousand unsolicited 
manuscripts (six hundred fiction stories 
and four hundred articles); two thou- 
sand cartoons (yep, it’s the truth); six 
hundred illustrations, thousands of pho- 
tographs. Obviously, since these items 
do not read or inspect themselves, it is 
up to the staff to look them over, as part 
of its job — but only part! 


Let’s take a typical day in the life of 
an “associate editor,” and see what the 
lad does: It is nine a.m. The young 
fellow —let’s call him “X”—is at his 
desk. Upon the desk is a pile of manu- 
scripts that must be read, and X heaves 
a sigh, picks up a manuscript, 

Three minutes later the telephone 
rings (the opening gun of a telephonic 
bombardment) and a voice says: “Mr. 
X, my name is Smith — Henry Smith — 
and I would like to know if Collier's 
would be interested in an article on 
female ants.” Mr, X informs Mr. Smith 
courteously that, to his vast regret, Col- 
lier’s would not cotton to a piece about 
female ants. 

He returns to the manuscript and has 
read two more pages when someone 
planks down a layout on his desk. The 
captions, it appears, for six illustrations 
must be written — and pronto! — and it 
is up to Brother X to write them. X goes 
into action (slow action, for captions 
are not turned out instanter), does the 
job, and gets back to his reading. 

Again his telephone jangles. This time 
it is the reception clerk, who says sweet- 
ly: “Mr. X, Miss Hennifer is here and 
wishes to know if she may have a few 
minutes of your time.” Out he goes to 
the reception hall for converse with Miss 
Hennifer. 

Miss Hennifer, a huge redhead wear- 
ing glasses and a scholarly expression, 
has written a novel: “Love Out of Hell.” 
She wishes to know if X will be so kind 
as to read it. X — who is in the article 
department (and darned glad of it, at 
this moment) — sends Miss Hennifer to 
the fiction department. 


Rejecting Contributions 
Ten minutes later, Joe Morris sends 
for him and (with the pious hope that 
his salary’s been boosted) X goes to the 
managing editor’s cubicle, “X,” Joe says, 


“I wish you would read this carefully. 
It's the memoirs of Hezekiah H. Tom- 
bers, and there may be something in it 
for us.” 

X knows that Hezekiah H. Tombers 
is a big-shot politician, and he plunges 
into the manuscript with avidity. Un- 
fortunately, Hezekiah, great vote-getter 
though he unquestionably is, can’t write 
for sour apples. X writes a memorandum 


-to Managing Editor Morris: “This bunch 


of junk might be worse, but I doubt it. 
Nothing doing for Collier's.” (It will 
now be up to the managing editor to 
reject the opus — without wounding Mr. 
Tombers’ tender sensibilities — which is 
practically impossible. Rejecting con- 
tributions from celebrities is one of an 
editor's most painful jobs.) 

It is now eleven o'clock. X suddenly 
recalls that he has a number of letters, 
some important, that should be an- 
swered. Calling in Miss Blank, his secre- 
tary, he dictates steadily for half an 
hour. From time to time he is inter- 
rupted by phone calls from writers, 
would-be writers, cranks, insurance 
agents, publicity people, literary agents 
and this-and-that. At long last, though, 
he finishes the letters. 

By this time, a number of additional 
manuscripts have been placed on his 
desk. They, too, must be read (any one 
of them may, possibly, be from a blaz- 
ing genius thus far unknown to fame) 
so X decides to kill as many as he can 
at the office and tote the rest home. 

At this climactic moment, Helen 
Palmer Butler, head of the production 
department, enters X’s office. “Say, X,” 
she says, “do you think you could cut 
ninety-seven lines out of this piece?” 
And she hands him the galleys of an 
article X had edited, cut drastically and 
rewritten in spots, two or more months 
before. “Yep,” X says confidently. 

Whereupon X sets to work. He de- 
letes thirty lines — forty — sixty. Then 
the going gets tough. Working carefully 
(and emitting low groans) he sneaks out 
twenty more. He still has seventeen 
lines to go — and, by gosh, he can’t go 
‘em! Finally, however, he accomplishes 
the impossible. 


The Headache Makers 


X finishes his lunch, returns to his 
office, then goes back to work, At three 
o'clock the editor hands him a huge 
manuscript. “X,” he says, “here’s that 
book by Major General Rufus Woobers 
we bought the other day. We're plan- 
ning to run it in six installments, and I 
want you to cut it. I guess about two 
thirds’ll have to come out. I’ve indicated 
what must stay in. I'd like to get the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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HEN a sandy-haired English- 
W man told American reporters 
that he made his living by 
* writing verse, they stared unbeliev- 
ingly. Thirty-five years ago, American 
poets were lucky if a poem netted 
them the price of a sandwich. But tall 
Alfred Noyes, the poet interviewed, 
expected to be fed for his literary 
travails. And he was, One of his poems, 
the long epic, Drake, even appeared as 
a serial in Blackwood’s, a British maga- 
zine. English readers awaited each 
new installment with the eagerness we 
usually save for an exciting novel. 

It is not hard to understand why 
Noyes has always been popular and why 
he has never found life difficult. He 
writes with swing, dash, and nostalgia. 
He stirs old, legendary memories and 
reminds us of that golden time when 
we played at being buccaneers on the 
back stairs. His recently published Col- 
lected Poems* contains such beloved 
thrillers as “The Highwayman”: 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among 
the gusty trees. 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed 
upon cloudy seas. 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over 
the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding — 
riding — riding — 
The highwayman came riding, up to the 
old inn-door .. . 


While the redcoats waited to cap- 
ture him at the inn, Bess, who loved 
him, warned the highwayman with her 
life: 


Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot, tlot, 
in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer. Her face was 


like a light. 


Buccaneer Days 


Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she 
drew one last deep breath. 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and 
warned him — with her death . . . 


Then there’s “Forty Singing Sea- 
men,” with the magical incantation of 
its opening lines: 

Across the seas of Wonderland to Moga- 
dore we plodded, 
Forty singing seamen in an old 
black barque, 
And we landed in the twilight where a 

Polyphemus nodded 

With his battered moon-eye wink- 
pe and yellow through the 


Noyes spent his youth beside the 
sea, and the sounds and rhythms of 
the sea are in his poetry. At Oxford he 
was better known as an oarsman than 
for his literary talent. Nowadays, how- 
ever, he holds honorary doctorates from 
Yale and from the University of Glas- 
gow, and in 1913 he delivered the 





sorte 


Lowell lectures at Harvard. From 1914 
to 1923 he taught at Princeton. 

Noyes is one of the few poets who 
can still write narrative verse in the 
grand manner. Besides Drake, he is 
famous for Tales of the Mermaid Tavern 
and The Torch-Bearers. But he will be 
remembered longest for his shorter 
poems — the high adventure verse, the 
peetry of ships and buccaneers, of 
kindhearted bandits and singing sea- 
men. 

Certainly no one will forget “The 
Barrel Organ,” with its inviting refrain, 
“Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in 
lilac-time, in lilac-time . . .” and the 
description of the organ. It sums up ex- 
pertly the place that Noyes has come to 
have in English poetry: 

There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a 

golden street .. . 


And the music’s not immortal; but the 
world has made it sweet. . . 


* Alfred Noyes, Collected Poems. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $5.00. 





Life of an Editor 
(Concluded) 


finished job by the day after tomorrow. 
Can you do it?” 

X looks Chief Davenport squarely in 
the eye. “Can-do,” he says. “It'll be all 
done, and superbly, by the day after 
tomorrow.” 

The rest of the afternoon is much like 
the morning. At five-fifteen, when X 
knocks off, he glances at the work he 
must do after dinner, and he muses: 


“Maybe I should have taken the Old | 


Man’s advice and studied medicine.” 

The work of everyone varies, of 
course. But the account of X’s day will 
give you a fair idea of how many of 
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Collier's staff members spend their time. 

Some people are curious about the 
“Morgenthau series”; they wonder how 
we outslicked a couple of dozen other_ 
magazines and got that big plum. I 
didn’t know, so I queried the editor 
who gave me the dope in these words: 

“George Bye” — George T. Bye is a 
noted literary agent — “phoned me and 
asked if I would care.to see Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s diaries. I said I most certainly 
would. George sent the diaries over. 
We read them, lifted out six swell pieces 
— and bought them.” 

Not very exciting, is it? Few of these 
inside stories ever are. But make no 
mistake about it — Editors Davenport 
and Morris have plenty of headaches. 


The causes are too numerous to men- 
tion, but the most painful variety is that 
administered by certain persons who 
are now writing their heads off — to wit: 
every retired politician (be he big-shot 
or peewee) and every retired military 
leader (be he a major general or a 
colonel). 

Second-best headache-makers are the 
lads, Republicans and Democrats, who 
labor under the delusion that Collier’s 
must support some candidate or other. 
When they are informed, diplomatical- 
ly, that Collier's is non-partisan — 
neither Democratic nor Republican — 
and will do no candidate-endorsing, 
they do not seem to get the idea. Han- 
dling them is unusually painful. 
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THs delightful piece is as slyly 

engaging as the old-style Yan- 
kee trader — even though Uncle 
Drexel did come from Tennessee. 

Seventeen-year-old Jean Dye has 
sent in other compositions to the 
“Young Voices” editor. She is now 
firmly established in the editorial 
mind as the possessor of one of the 
lightest touches in high school. Let’s 
have more such laughter on our stu- 
dent-written page. Scholastic is defi- 
nitely “in the market”! 


Uncle Drexel 


Generations of the Ledford family 
were born, spent their lives, and died 
in the white frame house at Joiner’s 
Crossing, Tennessee. Their existences 
were quiet, normal, and they expired 
uneventfully of old age. The family tree 
had resigned itself to bearing dull fruit 
when Drexel suddenly blossomed. 

Drexel surprised everyone by arriving 
on April 1 in the midst of a blinding 
thunderstorm. He continued to surprise, 
shock, and delight them until the day 
he vanished from sight. 

My mother used to have a picture of 
him. He was serious in the picture, short 
and thin, with a face not unlike an 
amiable hound. Possessed of a slight 
lisp, he caused a genteel flutter (now 
commonly called “wowing the ladies”) 
among nineteenth century belles. 

For years he was the chief source of 
amusement in the small community and 
everyone was secretly dismayed when 
he left town at the age of twenty-one to 
seek his fortune in the city. 

Drexel returned some few years later 
without a fortune, but with a city ac- 
cent, a knowledge of human character, 
and a complete stock of antique furni- 
ture. That is how he came to visit his 
sister, Alberta Stone. 

Aunt Alberta was a nice but rather 
foolish young woman. As proof of this, 
I have only to say that she was the one 
person who respected and believed in 
her brother. She called him “Drexie” 
and was overjoyed that he had come to 
see her first. Was that not proof of his 
gratitude and integrity? 

Uncle wasted little time in getting to 
the point of the visit. He brought senti- 
mental tears to her eyes by recalling 
old memories, quickly led the subject 
around to her constant good taste, and 
followed through with the announce- 
ment that he was going to give her the 
chance of a lifetime. 

Aunt Alberta was a bit doubtful as 
to the. desirability of redecorating her 
strictly southern home with Yankee 
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antiques, genuine though they were, 
but... 

She bought his entire supply: an 
early model coal stove (to be painted 
blush-rose and filled with ferns — very 
effective); a New England bookcase to 
be used as a china closet; a New Eng- 
land nail keg to be used for more ferns 
(Aunt Alberta did not really care much 
for ferns); a petit point love seat that 
was just about the right size for an adult 
and one of the smaller children; and a 
painting of two rather plump, very 
blonde angels, wrapped in yards of 
sheeting, entreating a young man to 
follow them, while a devil, behorned 
and betailed, pointed the way to an 
abode where signs of all-night revelry 
could be seen through the windows. The 
angels didn’t stand a chance. 

“Genuine early American art,” said 
Drexel, admiring the picture. 

Drex departed, leaving Alberta in a 
glow which gradually faded as the time 
neared for the return home of Hugh, her 
gentle but uncultured husband. She 
began to doubt that he would appreci- 
ate the furniture. 

He didn’t. He looked at ye olde 
antiques one at a time, growing more 
grim and silent after each look. 

“Alberta,” he said, trying to be calm, 
“how much did you give for this?” He 
pointed an unsophisticated finger at the 
love seat. 

“Fifty, Hugh,” she said faintly. “But 
Drexel said. . .” 

“Do not mention that name in my 
presence. Just now I can’t take any 
more,” he said sadly. He walked with 
dignity over to the settee and upended 
it. 

“Ha!” he breathed. Alberta went to 
investigate and found a large “J. H. 
Schlotz and Co.” stamped on the bot- 
tom. Thus it was with all the furniture. 

Uncle Hugh let it be known that he 
was looking for one Drexel, and Drex, 
hearing this, decided that the ministry 
was his true calling and that the West 


offered unending possibilities for a man _ 


of his talent. He picked up some Bibles 
cheap and went out to convert the 
Indians. Finding them civilized, he com- 
menced a profitable business of shipping 
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genuine Navajo rugs from the East and 
selling them to the Navajos, who in turn 
sold them to the tourists. 

The last the family heard of Uncle 
Drexel, he had joined forces with an 
ex-plumber and they were looking re- 
flectively toward Alaska. 

“Probably going up to show the Eski- 
mos the joy of having hot and cold 
running water in every igloo,” Uncle 
Hugh remarked bitterly. 

My Aunt Alberta said nothing. 

Jean Dye, 17 
Sikeston (Missouri) H. S$. 


Carolyn Nichols follows the exam- 
ple of her talented sister, Helen. “The 
Merry Vagabond,” has a jaunty, 
breezy charm. 


The Merry Vagabond 


Out in the lane 

With his rusted tin pail 

And knapsack a-flappin’ 

Like an old loose sail, 

Tramped the merry vagabond. 


Little our following 

Close at his heel, 

Hoping for his victuals, 
Come next meal, 

From the merry vagabond, 


On and on he goes 
With nary a care. 
Yet, of all us harried folk, 
None of us would dare 
To be this merry vagabond. 
Carolyn Nichols, 16 
Robert E. Fitch High School 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Verne E. Reynolds 


“Grief and I” is light verse with 
a professional polish. Ann has ap- 
peared on these pages before. 


Grief and ! 


We have grown too close for words, 
Bored with tears; 
We should be good company 
All my years. 
Ann Hyde, 17 


Great Neck (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary C. Patton 
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The ;} Ingredients of the Short Stor 


Plot, characterization, and setting work together 


duchess with golden hair shot 
three times at the mysterious in- 


” 


: ie Bang! The beautiful young 


truder ... 

Snappy opening for a short story, 
isn’t it? All the glamour ingredients have 
been thrown in: an appealing heroine, a 
high-society setting, gun play (what if 
the. author did muff the number of 
shots!), an unidentified “bad guy,” and 
that extra tingle mystery gives. But 
somehow the opening fails to catch fire. 

The eager author piled on so much 
fuel he smothered the blaze. A short 
story must be “composed,” just as a 
fire has to be carefully “built.” The 
three elements that work together to 
form a story must be arranged according 
to a well-thought-out design. 

What are the three elements of a 
short story? Plot, characterization, ‘and 
setting. What happens is the plot; who 
is concerned determines characteriza- 
tion; where it all takes place furnishes 
the setting. 

A plot, as the word itself tells us, is a 
course of action deliberately invented, 
organized, or planned by the writer. A 
single incident is not a plot. Neither is 
a series of events, unless it leads to a 
planned climax and ending. 

Plots are based upon conflict. The 
conflict in a story results from the clash- 
ing of opposing forces. One force could 
be a man and the other a challenging 
aspect of nature, as it was in Bud 
Murphy’s tale of the demon horse, “Big 
Boy” (Scholastic, Nov. 10, 47). Or we 
may witness the struggle between two 
antagonistic human beings, as in “The 
Triumphant Comma-Hound” (Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 27, ’47), when the little squirt 
talked right back to the boss. 

In some stories the conflict is one be- 
tween ideas, with one idea eventually 
triumphing. This was true of “Fourteen 
in All” (Scholastic, Nov. 17, °47), 
where one concept of sportsmanship 
was portrayed against another. 

An especially interesting struggle in- 
volves contending forces within one 
man’s nature. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
is the classic example of this type. Then 
there is the opposition between man 
and his environment. Eugene Gant ‘suf- 
fered from it in Thomas Wolfe’s “You 
Can’t Go’ Home Again” (Scholastic, 
Nov, 26, "45). 
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Let’s diagram the plot of a conven- 
tional short story to show the course the 
action takes. Traditionally, the complica- 
tions become more and more intense 
until they reach a climax. They then 
fall away to the “denouement” (untie- 
ing of the knot) at the end. 

O. Henry departed from this pattern 
by making the climax of his story the 
“twist” at the end, and many modern 
writers also like to vary ¢ formula. 
For example, “The Secret Lite of Walter 
Mitty,” in this issue, delivers its punches 
throughout the piece, instead of saving 
them for a knockout blow. Mitty’s com- 
plicated little life shuttles back and 
forth between two worlds—the dull 
one of reality and the rich one of fantasy 
to which his daydreams take him. The 
conflict is not between Mitty and his 
hen-pecking wife. It is more truly a 
matter of maladjustment between what 
the poor fellow is and what he would 
like to be. 

Mitty “solves” his problems character- 
istically: he faces, dauntlessly, an imag- 
inary firing squad instead of attending 
to real troubles. This brings us to the 
second of the three elements mentioned: 
characterization. 

Good characters insure the success of 
a story. By “good” we don’t mean 
goody-goody. Mitty is an example of ex- 
cellent characterization because in him 
Thurber has created a personality that 
seems alive to us. We can “see” Mitty 
and the picture is not marred by any 
out-of-focus effects. All of his behavior 
is in line with what we know of him. 
A sudden happy ending to the story, 
with Mitty marching bravely forward to 
overcome all obstacles, would have been 
out of character. 

Many writers say that once they have 
created their people, the story writes 
itself. The characters take over the plot, 
and it develops in accordance with 
their natures. This is probably more true 
of the novel than it is of the short story. 
The short story aims, through compres- 
sion, at a single effect. This single effect 
is the result of the whole steady progress 
of the story towards its ending. The con- 


‘clusion must be promised or fore- 


shadowed from the tale’s beginning. The 

opening paragraphs must set the tone — 
whether it be humorous, tender, tragic, 
or what not. 


In “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” 
we find a perfect example of the im- 
portant third ingredient, setting. The 
one phrase, “ta-pocketa-pocketa,” is 
enough to give us the pitch. We realize 
that this is a pathetically-humorous 
dream world we have entered, and that 
the voice of Commander Mitty is indeed 
“thin.” 

A good writer tells his readers as little 
as possible about his characters. Never 
once does Thurber come right out and 
say that Mitty is an ineffectual little 
man, a daydreamer like so many of us. 
Instead, he presents us with a chance 
to watch our hero in action —or in- 
action, as it happens. Explanatory writ- 
ing is kept at a minimum. For instance, 
rather than say that Mitty’s wife is a 
backseat driver, Thurber gives us the 
situation itself. We watch it all through 
Mitty’s eyes. 

Before you begin to write a story, 
walk around it mentally, looking at the 
plot through the eyes of first one char- 
acter and then another. Which person 
would make the most effective witness? 
Your story need not be seen from the 
viewpoint of its hero or heroine. Some- 
times a minor character can present the 
situation more tellingly. How about 
recreating the tragedy of divorce from 
the point of view of a twelve-year-old 
girl? 

At any rate, once you have decided 
upon the “eye” of your composition, 
don’t shift the angle from which in- 
cidents are to be seen. Then plot, char- 
acterization, and setting will work to- 
gether to form a vivid, memorable story. 





ye) 


version of “The Secret Life of 

Walter Mitty,” you'll be especially 
interested in the story that inspired it. 

This week’s reading page is a quiz 
based on the original James Thurber 
sketch. If you haven’t read “The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty,” do so now. Then 
take this quiz. It should increase your 
understanding of the story and sharpen 
your reading skills for future workouts. 


I YOU saw Danny Kaye in the movie 


1. Beautiful Dreamer 


Walter Mitty daydreamed so often 
and so well that he could make up true- 
sounding words and “facts” as he went 
along. For instance, Mitty imagines 
himself in command of a “huge, hurtling 
eight-engined Navy hydroplane.” Of 
course, there were no eight-engined 
planes in use when this story was writ- 
ten, and the only one we know any- 
thing about even today is the new 
Howard Hughes model. The order to 
“Rev her up to 8500!” is another flight 
of fancy. Who but Mitty would imagine 
such an extraordinary speed — especially 
back in 1939, when this story was first 
published! 

“Ostreosis of the ductal tract” is not, 
as you might think, a rare disease. “Os- 
treosis” is omitted from our dictionary, 
but the prefix “ostreo” means “pertain- 
ing to oysters.” As for “ductal tract,” 
we can find “duct,” “ductile,” and “duct- 
less,” but nothing else. 

“Coreopsis,” is another impressive, 
glamorous word. Mitty makes it sound 
medicinal, but it really refers to a 
genus of herbs of the thistle family. 

Why not make up some Mittygrams 
of your own? Scholastic editors were so 
fascinated with this new verbal sport 
that they dreamed up the following, one 


head 
About It 


for each Mitty-dream: Valveosis had 
crippled the cylinder heads; metem- 
psychosis of the coronary artery; a de- 
fense built on prima facto confession; 
heavy guns recoiling on their ricochets; 
secret message written with bivisible 
ink. Send in your own Mittygrams to 
the Literary Editor. We'll publish the 


’ best three. 


il. Dream Talk 


Here’s a chance to add some new 
words to your vocab . We will give 
you the definition of a word. Then you 
go back to the story and find its syno- 
nym in the correct daydream. 

1. In Dream No. 1: A word meaning 
helping. 

2. In Dream No. 1: A word meaning 
jauntily careless, sporty. 

8. In Dream No. 2: A word meaning 
distracted, beset with mental conflict. 

4. In Dream No. 2: A word meaning 
of the third order or rank. 

5. In Dream No. 2: A word meaning 
machine for inducing loss of feeling. 


6. In Dream No. 2: A word meaning 
eowardly, afraid. 

7. In Dream No. 3: A word meaning 
artfully, indirectly. 

8. In Dream No. 3: A word meaning 
contending petulantly, wrangling. 

9. In Dream No. 4: A word meaning 
a barrier of artillery shellfire. 

10. In the last dream: A word mean- 
ing incomprehensible, unfathomable. 


il. Dream Stuff 


The story of Walter Mitty’s secret 
life is an exaggeration of what goes on 
in the minds of most of us. To a certain 
extent, we all like to imagine ourselves 
as being something a little better, a bit 
more magnificent, than we really are. 
It is understandable, then, that we 
should particularly admire those quali- 
ties which we most seriously lack. What 
traits of character would you expect 
Walter Mitty to covet? 

Each of Mitty’s dreams is set in mo- 
tion by some incident or chance event. 
We can’t tell what prompted the first 
dream, but see if you can “lay the scene” 
for the other four. 

Literature and the comic strips make 
good hiding places for other ineffectual, 
wistful, dreamy-eyed “little guys.” Can 
you match the following: 


1. Caspar 
Milquetoast 


(a) E. A. Robinson’s 
“child of scorn” 

(b) Cartoonist George 
Baker’s GI 

(c) Cartoonist Web- 
ster’s “Timid Soul” 

Prufrock (d) T. S. Eliot’s hero 

who wondered “do 
. Sad Sack I dare?” 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 


. Miniver 
Cheevy 


. J. Alfred 





SS HOW'S 
Z THAT 
By sum syntax AGAIN? 


Do you know the hit tune When You 
Were Sweet Sixteen? The words go: 
“I loved you as I never loyed before, 
since first I met you on the village 
green. .. .” Is that correct grammar? 


D.C., Birmingham, Ala. 


Yes, D.C., I know the words and 
when you sing them, they make de- 
liciously good sense, don’t they? But 
when you look at them in cold type, 
they seem a little odd. Actually the 
sentence you quote is good grammar, 
as well as being a lovely sentiment. 
What the lyricist (the fellow who wrote 
the words) did was to put the subor- 


dinate clause “since . . . green” at the 
end of the sentence, Just turn the sen- 
tence around and you'll see what it 
means: 

“Since first I met you on the village 
green, I loved you as I never loved 
before.” (He’s confessing that he’s been 
in love before, but never like this!) 


o ~ * 


In one of your “How’s That Again?” 
columns you stated that “an” is used 
before words beginning with “h” when 
the “h” is silent. “H” is not silent in 
“historical.” The rule is this: use “an” 
before words beginning with sounded 
“h,” when the accent is on the first 
syllable. Thus you would say: “an 
historical” but “a humorous.” 


Martha F., Carlisle, Pa. 


I don’t know where you got your 
rule, Martha. I haven’t been able to 
find any authority for it. All I can say 


is that “an historical novel” and “a 
historical novel” are both correct, ac- 
cording to present-day usage. It’s true 
that more and miore’people are using 
“a historical” because they feel that the 
“h” is pronounced strongly. Those who 
feel that the “h” is pronounced weakly 
prefer “an historical.” People have been 
feeling that way for a long time. Shake- 


‘speare (an “oldie” but a good one) 


wrote “an hundred crowns.” 
° °° ° 


What is the correct plural form of 
Adjutant General? If more than one 
form is accepted, why do the diction- 
aries not print them all? 


M.F., New Washington, Ohio. 


According to Webster, a pretty solid 
authority, the correct form of the plural 
of Adjutant General is Adjutants Gen- 
eral. My feeling is that only one form 
is correct. Otherwise, other forms 
would be listed by Webster. 
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By JAMES THURBER 


mander’s voice was like thin ice 

breaking. He wore his full-dress 
uniform, with the heavily braided 
white cap pulled down rakishly over 
one cold gray eye. “We capt make it, 
sir. It’s spoiling for a hurricane, if you 
ask me.” “I'm not asking you, Lieuten- 
ant . Berg,” said the Commander. 
“Throw on the power lights! Rev her 
up to 8500! Were going through!” The 
pounding of the cylinders increased: 
ta - pocketa - pocketa - pocketa - pock- 
eta-pocketa, The Commander, stared at 
the ice forming on the pilot window. 
He walked over and twisted a row of 
complicated dials. “Switch on No. 8 
auxiliary!” he shouted. “Switch on No. 
8 auxiliary!” repeated Lieutenant Berg. 
“Full strength in No. 3 turret!” shouted 
the Commander. “Full strength in No. 
3 turret!” The crew, bending to their 
various tasks in the huge, hurtling eight- 
engined Navy hydroplane, looked at 
each other and grinned. “The Old 
Man’ll get us through,” they said to one 
another. “The Old Man ain’t afraid of 
hell”... 

“Not so fast! Youre driving too 
fast!” said Mrs. Mitty. “What are you 
driving so fast for?” 

“Hmm?” ~said Walter Mitty. He 
looked at his wife, in the seat beside 
him, with shocked astonishment. She 
seemed grossly unfamiliar, like a 
strange woman who had yelled at him 
in a crowd. “You were up to fifty-five,” 
she said. “You know I don’t like to go 
more than forty. You were up to fifty- 
five.” Walter Mitty drove on toward 
Waterbury in silence, the roaring of 
the SN202 through the worst storm in 
twenty years of Navy flying fading in 
the remote, intimate airways of his 
mind. “You're tensed up again,” said 
Mrs. Mitty. “It’s one of your days. I 
wish you'd let Dr. Renshaw look you 
over.” 

Walter Mitty stopped the car in 
front of the building where his wife 
went to have her hair done, “Remem- 


“Worn going through!” The Com- 


Originally published in The New Yorker. 
Copyright, 1939, by James Thurber. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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alter Mitty 


ber to get those overshoes while I'm 
having my hair done,” she said. “I 
don’t need overshoes,” said Mitty. She 
put her mirror back into her bag. 
“We've been all through that,” she 
said, getting out of the car. “You're not 
a young man any longer.” He raced 
the engine a little. “Why don’t you 
wear your gloves? Have you lost your 
gloves?” Walter Mitty reached in a 
pocket and brought out the gloves. He 
put them on, but after she had turned 
and gone into the building and he had 
driven on to a red light, he took them 
off again. “Pick it up, brother!” 
snapped a cop as the light changed, 
anc Mitty hastily pulled on his gloves 
and lurched ahead. He drove around 
the streets aimlessly for a time, and 
then he drove past the hospital on his 
way to the parking lot. 

. . . “It’s the millionaire banker, 
Wellington McMillan,” said the pretty 
nurse. “Yes?” said Walter Mitty, re- 
moving his gloves slowly. “Who has 
the case?” “Dr. Renshaw and Dr. Ben- 
bow, but there are two specialists here, 


Dr. Remington from New York and 
Dr. Pritchard-Mitford from London. 
He flew over.” A door opened down a 
long, cool corridor and Dr. Renshaw 
came out. He looked distraught and 
haggard. “Hello, . Mitty,” he said. 
“We're having the devil’s own time 
with McMillan, the millionaire banker 
and close personal friend of Roosevelt. 
Ostreosis of the ductal tract. Tertiary. 
Wish you'd take a look at him.” “Glad 
to,” said Mitty. 

In the operating room there were 
whispered introductions: “Dr. Reming- 
ton, Dr. Mitty. Dr. Pritchard-Mitford, 
Dr. Mitty.” “I've read your book on 
streptothricosis,” said Pritchard-Mit- 
ford, shaking hands. “A brilliant per- 
formance, sir.” “Thank you,” said Wal- 
te: Mitty. “Didn’t know you were in 
the States, Mitty,” grumbled Reming- 
ton. “Coals to Newcastle, bringing 
Mitford and me up here for a tertiary.” 
“You are very kind,” said Mitty. A 
huge, complicated machine, connected 
to the operating table, with many 
tubes and wires, began at this moment 


“Four down!” In this scene from the screen version of ‘The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty” our hero has just returned from a flight mission. 
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to go pocketa-pocketa-pocketa. “The 
new anesthetizer is giving away!” 
shouted an intern. “There is no one in 
the East who knows how to fix it!” 
“Quiet, man!” said Mitty in a low, cool 
voice. He sprang to the machine, 
which was now going pocketa-pocketa- 
queep-pocketa-queep. He began fin- 
gering delicately a row of glistening 
dials. “Give me a fountain pen!” he 
snapped. Someone handed him a foun- 
tain pen. He pulled a faulty piston out 
of the machine and inserted the pen in 
its place. “That will hold for ten min- 
utes,” he said. “Get on with the opera- 
tion.” A nurse hurried over and whis- 
pered to Renshaw, and Mitty saw the 
man turn pale. “Coreopsis has set in,” 
said Renshaw nervously. “If you would 
take over, Mitty?” Mitty tooked at him 
and at the craven figure of Benbow; 
who drank, and at the grave, uncertain 
faces of the two great specialists. “If 
you wish,” he said. They slipped a 
white gown on him; he adjusted a 
mask and drew on thin gloves; nurses 
handed him shining . . . 

“Back it up, Mac! Look out for that 
Buick!” Walter Mitty jammed on the 
brakes. “Wrong lane, Mac,” said the 
perking-lot attendant, looking at Mitty 
closely. “Gee. Yeh,” muttered Mitty. 
He began cautiously to back out of the 
lane marked “Exit Only.” “Leave her 
sit there,” said the attendant. “I'll put 
her away.” Mitty got out of the car. 
“Hey, better leave the key.” “Oh,” said 
Mitty, handing the man the ignition 
key. The attendant vaulted into the 
car, backed it up with insolent - skill, 
and put it where it belonged. 

They're so damn cocky, thought 
Walter Mitty, walking along Main 
Street; they think they know every- 
thing. Once he had tried to take his 
chains off, outside New Milford, and 
he had got them wound around the 
axles. A man had had to come out in 
a wrecking car and unwind them, a 
young, grinning garageman. Since then 
Mrs. Mitty always made him drive to 
a garage to have the chains taken off. 
The next time, he thought, I'll wear 
my right arm in a sling; they won't 
grin at me then. I'll have my right arm 
in a sling and they'll see I couldn’t pos- 
sibly take the chains off myself. He 
kicked at the slush on the sidewalk. 
“Overshoes,” he said to himself, and 
he began looking for a shoe store. 

When he came out into the street 
again, with the overshoes in a box under 
his arm, Walter Mitty began to wonder 
what the other thing was his wife had 
told him to get! She had told him 
twice before they set out from their 
house for Waterbury. In a way he 
hated these weekly trips to town — he 


“He pulled a faulty piston out of 
the machine and inserted the pen.” 


was always getting something wrong. 
Kleenex, he thought, Squibb’s, razor 
blades? No. Tooth paste, tooth brush, 
bicarbonate, carborundum, _ initiative 
and referendum? He gave it up. But 
she would remember it. “Where's the 
what’s-its-name?” she would ask. 
“Don’t tell me you forgot the what’s- 
its-name.” A newsboy went by shout- 
ing something about the Waterbury 
trial. 

. . . “Perhaps this will refresh your 
memory.” The District Attorney sud- 
denly thryst a heavy automatic at the 
quiet figure on the witness stand. 
“Have you ever seen this before?” 
Walter Mitty took the gun and ex- 
amined it expertly. “This is my Web- 
ley-Vickers 50.80,” he said calmly. An 
excited buzz ran around the court- 
room. The judge rapped for order. 


JAMES THURBER 


Tall, very thin, absent-minded, shy and 
forgetful, James Thurber has been called 
“one of the most vigorous talents that 
has grown in the New Yorker green- 
house.” He started to work for the New 
Yorker magazine in 1926, and has been 
associated with the magazine ever since. 
Thurber has also won fame as a car- 
toonist. His drawings are a kind of in- 
spired doodling. They are funny, but 
they are also a psychological and so- 
cial commentary, as are his writings. 
The casual air of his drawing and writing 
is deceptive. He often rewrites a piece 
ten times. His humor has a zany quality 
that hides a shiver under the laugh. 
“Mitty” is a good example. Frustrated 
little Mitty finds escape in his daydreams 
from the straitjacket of reality. It is 
not a coincidence that each of Mitty’s 
dream heroes is also a movie hero 
whom we have seen again and again in 
the shadow world of the screen. It is 
exactly this quality about the dream 
sequences that made the story a perfect 
vehicle for the talents of Danny Kaye. 


SENIOR 


“You are a crackshot with any sort of 
firearms, I believe?” said the District 
Attorney, insinuatingly. “Objection!” 
shouted Mitty’s attorney. “We have 
shown that the defendant could not have 
fired the shot. We have shown that he 
wore his right arm in a sling on the 
night of the fourteenth of July.” Walter 
Mitty raised his hand briefly and the 
bickering attorneys were stilled. “With 
any known make of gun,” he said 
evenly, “I could have killed Gregory 
Fitzhurst at three hundred feet with 
my left hand.” Pandemonium broke 
loose in the courtroom. A woman’s 
scream rose above the bedlam and sud- 
denly a lovely, dark-haired girl was in 
Walter Mitty’s arms. The District At- 
torney struck at her savagely. Without 
rising from his chair, Mitty let the man 
have it on the point of the chin. “You 
miserable cur!”. . . 

“Puppy biscuit,” said Walter Mitty. 
He stopped walking and the buildings 
of Waterbury rose up out of the misty 
courtroom and surrounded him again. 
A woman who was passing laughed. 
“He said ‘puppy biscuit,” she said to 
her companion. “That man said ‘puppy 
biscuit’ to himself.” Walter Mitty hur- 
ried on. He went into an A. & P., 
not the first one he came to but a 
smaller one farther up the street. “I 
want some biscuit for small, young 
dogs,” he said to the clerk. “Any spe- 
cial brand, sir?” The greatest pistol 
shot in the world thought a moment. 
“It says ‘Puppies Bark for It’ on the 
box,” said Walter Mitty. 

His wife would be through at the 
hairdresser’s in fifteen minutes, Mitty 
saw in looking at his watch, unless they 
had trouble drying it; sometimes they 
had trouble drying it. She didn’t like 
to get to the hotel] first; she would 
want him to be there waiting for her 
as usual. He found a big leather chair 
in the lobby, facing a window, and 
he put the overshoes and the puppy 
biscuit on the floor beside it, He picked 
up an old copy of Liberty and sank 
down into the chair. “Can Germany 
Conquer the World Through the Air?” 
Walter Mitty looked at the pictures of 
bombing planes and of ruined streets. 

. . . “The cannonading has got the 
wind up in young Raleigh, sir,” said 
the sergeant. Captain Mitty looked up 
at him through tousled hair. “Get him 
to bed,” he said wearily, “with the oth- 
ers. I'll fly alone.” “But you can’t, sir,” 
said the sergeant anxiously. “It takes 
two men to handle that bomber and 
the Archies are pounding hell out of 
the air. Von Richtman’s circus is be- 
tween here and Saulier.” “Somebody's 
got to get that ammunition dump,” 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Mr. Merrill of “The Met” 


OT so many years ago, a young base- 
ball player was trying out for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. After viewing 

the boy’s talent, Leo Durocher shooed 
him off the diamond with the blunt 
verdict, “You'd better find some other 
way to make a living.” 

A disappointed young man headed 
for the shower room. However, the cold 
water of the shower revived his spirits 
a little, and he began to sing. “Lippy,” 
passing by the shower room, heard the 
warbling and called out, “And you’d bet- 
ter not try to sing for a living, either!” 

This time Mr. Durocher was wrong. 
Because the Brooklyn boy under the 
cold water was Robert Merrill, who to- 
day is definitely a Big Baritone on the 
big stage at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Or maybe you know 
him as the fellow who put The Whiffen- 
poof Song in the juke-boxes of the na- 
tion last spring. Possibly-you know him 
as the star of the RCA Victor show 
(NBC, Sunday, 2:00 p.m. EST). ° 


oo story of Bob Merrill and “the 
Met” is more than just another success 
story. Bob’s crashing the Met represents 
a whole new trend in American opera. 

Throughout its history, the Met was 
known as one of the most “anti-Ameri- 
can organizations in America.” It earned 
this description because of its longtime 
preference for foreign opera stars. This 
preference sprang from the fact that 
many opera-lovers disdained any music 
that came out of America. Not only 
was there a widespread feeling that all 
real musical talent must come from Eu- 
rope, the “seat of culture,” but the Met’s 
management felt that a foreign singer 
had more “glamour.” 

With these odds against them, Ameri- 
can singers had two choices. They 
could give up their hopes for an oper- 
atic career. Or they could go to Europe 
and study for several years, and then 
sing on the European concert stage. 
When Paris and Rome acclaimed their 
talents, the Met might invite them 
back to sing in their native land. This 
was what Lawrence Tibbett, Risé Stev- 
ens, Dorothy Kirsten, and many others 
had to do. 

Unfortunately, few young Americans 
could afford a European debut. So New 
York’s big opera house continued to 
feature the stars of Europe. 

How then do we-account for the 
current popularity of Robert Merrill 
who has never been in Europe and who 
learned all the music he knows in New 
York City? During the war, many of 


... or a Baritone from Brooklyn 


the foreign stars were suddenly unavail- 
able. The Met, in desperation, began 
to search the ranks of American singers. 
It was out of such a search that Robert 
Merrill was discovered when he sang 
on the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air. 

Bob is only one of a group of young 
Americans who now populate the front 
ranks of the Met. What’s more, it looks 
as if the trend were here to stay. The 
Met has finally discovered America! 

We nabbed Bob for an interview the 
other afternoon after rehearsal. We 
wanted to get the “inside story” on how 
Brooklyn ballplayers become big-time 
baritones. For ballplayer he was. Al- 
though he didn’t make Durocher’s team, 
Bob did earn some “spot cash” for a 
time as pitcher for the Kings Team, a 
semi-pro baseball club. 

When Bob was a student at New 
Utrecht High in Brooklyn, he considered 
singing pretty “sissified.” 

“I was in the glee club,” he admits, 
“but I was a bashful kid and hated to 
sing solos. It was my mother who want- 
ed me to become a singer. She had been 
a concert vocalist herself. I finally told 
her I'd sing, but that I would be a 
crooner — Crosby style!” Bob grinned. 
(Crosby is still one of Bob’s heroes. ) 

“When I was 16,” Bob recollects, 
“my mother took me to the Met for a 
performance of Il Trovatore. That did 
it. I was inspired. I found myself a 
teacher and began to study singing. 
However, it was 12 years before I 
landed in opera. 

-“T got my big break in 1945 when I 
won first prize on the Met’s Auditions 
of the Air.” 

In two short years of limelight, Bob 
has become one of the best-known, best- 
liked singers in America. He has 15 
operatic roles in his repertoire. And he’s 
continually studying so that he will be 
able to do bigger and better roles. Nor 
does he expend all his vocal energy on 
opera; his recordings of semi-classics 
have been best-sellers. 

“IT also have an ambition to act on 
the legitimate stage sometime,” Bob 
confessed. “This interest probably start- 
ed in the days when I was supporting 
myself in vaudeville — although about 
all I did then was to play ‘straight man’ 
to some struggling young comedians 
like Red Skelton and Danny Kaye.” 

Bob is keenly interested in the future 
of American opera. At the moment he’s 
sponsoring a contest, offering $1,000 
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Student at Northeast H. S. (Phila., 
Pa.) gives award to Robert Merrill. 


to the composer who writes the best 
one-act opera. 

“My purpose isn’t entirely unselfish,” 
Bob confided to us. “There's one quali- 
fication to the contest —the baritone 
has to win the girl! He never does in the 
old operas, you know.” 

Bob’s advice to would-be Met stars: 

“Find out first whether you really 
have talent. Go to a good friend who 
knows music and who has your interests 
at heart and get an honest appraisal of 
your ability. If you do have what it 
takes, work hard. A singer should study 
music when he is young, so that he can 
concentrate on building a repertoire 
later.” 


Bos claims one of the biggest thrills 
of his career came recently when he had 
an opportunity to go to the rescue of his 
high school alma mater. 

“The instruments of the New Utrecht 
High School band were in bad need of 
repair. It was going to cost $1,500, and 
the Board of Education couldn't supply 
the money. I volunteered to go back 
to the school and stage a benefit concert 
to raise the money. We raised it all 
right! And it gave me a wonderful feel- 
ing to have been able to help.” 

Bob’s ability t6 “pack ‘em in” at a 
high school concert was no surprise to 
us. Two years ago when he gave a 
special performance of Carmen for high 
school students at the Met, he 
violently applauded by 3,700 squealing 
bobby-soxers that the New York news 
papers felt obliged to report this oper- 
atic phenomenon on their front pages. 

It looks as if the baritone from Brook- 
lyn has scored a home run 
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Europe as a leader of a group of 

American Youth Hostelers* who went 
abroad to help rebuild war-damaged hos- 
tels. John attended Solden H. S. in St. 
Louis, Mo., where he was an enthusias- 
tic Boy Scout and Sea Scout. He also 
played football and went out for pole 
vaulting. Now 25, John is a senior at 
Washington University’s School of Medi- 
cine. John’s summer diary is the sec- 
ond in a series of such reports recorded 
by young travelers for Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

Mon., July 7 (On train to Rotterdam) 


My gang was supposed to be all 
ready to head for the Nord Station 
(in Paris) at 6 p.m. last night. How- 
ever, Pat had put her bike lock on 
backwards so that the key could not 
be used. Yours truly had to look up a 
hacksaw at the last minute. Finally 
made our train. 

Wed., July 9 ° 

Have now been at the Oldenzaal 
work-project hostel (just outside the 
town of Oldebroek) for 36 hours. On 
arrival at Rotterdam, we had some time 
before our train left for Oldebroek; we 
decided to cycle around Rotterdam. 
The once prosperous “downtown” area 
had been bombed by the Germans, and 
we now saw only empty blocks, many 
green with grass. Here and there we 
saw a beautiful new and modem 
factory. 

As our train pulled out of Rotterdam, 
we passed lovely Dutch meadows and 
clean little farmhouses with red tile 
and occasionally straw-thatched roofs. 
We also saw cows and horses separated 
from each other by small canals. 

While biking out to the hostel, we 
passed high pine-covered sand dunes, 
landscape similar to the western shores 
of our Lake Michigan. 

As we approached the hostel, we 
saw a large glass-enclosed dining room 
full of Dutch schoo] children — about a 
hundred of them with their teachers. 
They were still officially in school (hav- 
ing only about six weeks summer vaca- 
tion) and were on the outing as part 
of their regular school work. On our 
arrival, there was a noisy scramble for 
the door. We were immediately sur- 
rounded by flaxen-haired youngsters, 
ranging in age from six to twelve. 

Hank, a recent Dutch university 
graduate in architecture, introduced 
himself as the work-project leader. He 
proved to be a wonderful fellow, and 
we talked over such things as our 
work schedule and whether it would 
be proper for our American girls to 
wear shorts. (Hank said the shorts 
were 0.k., except in Catholic churches. ) 
Hank told us we were to stay in tents 
pitched in a grove of pine trees near 
the hostel. 

Next morning the rising bell rang at 
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6:30 a.m. sharp. For breakfast we had 
bread and coffee. The bread was a 
cream-gray color, similar to our rye. 
Its flavor was a pleasant surprise — sort 
of a combination of our own bread 
and cake — really delicious! There were 
also several earthenware bowls filled 
with strawberry preserve, brown sugar, 
and a chocolate paste, and a plate of 
paper-thin slices of cheese. The cheese, 
jam, sugar, or chocolate was spread 
economically to cover the bread. 

As there are supposedly no coffee 
beans in Holland, some type of artificial 
wheat extract coffee is used. This drink 
had a mild coffee-like flavor which was 
enjoyed by many of us who do not 
usually care for coffee. 

I learned that American corn flakes 
are sometimes eaten by the more well- 
to-do urban dwellers. And an occasional 
egg is possible under the present ration- 
ing system. Usually eggs are hard 
boiled, once in a while baked. The 
Dutch did not quite understand my at- 
tempted explanation of fried and 
scrambled eggs. 

After breakfast I asked Hank what 
our other meals would consist of. I 
learned that not only breakfast, but 
lunch, would consist of bread (tea 
being served for lunch), while potatoes 
and greens would constitute our 
evening meal. My gang have been hav- 
ing quite a time kidding each other 
about the “food situation” ever since. 

It is fun having the Dutch children 
around. They cannot speak English, 
but they have picked up a number of 
English expressions and songs from the 
Canadians who reinvaded and occupied 
this section of Europe. We were sur- 
prised to hear them singing My Bonny 
Lies Over the Ocean (bonny pro- 
nounced “bunny”) and letting out with 
an occasional “Heb Bob a Re Bob.” 

Our friends were amazed when I put 
on yellow socks and a red plaid shirt. 
They tell me only women wear bright 
colors in Holland. 

Wooden shoes, called “klompers,” 
are worn only by farniers. The Dutch 
who live in cities dress much like we 
do. Their jackets are shorter, and “plus 
fours” (long baggy knickers) were 
popular before the war and are fre- 
quently seen, although they are out of 
style. It still takes three years’ clothing 
coupons to buy a suit of clothes. 

National costumes of long, usually 
black frocks, with colored blouses and 
white bonnets for women (and similar 
attire for men) are still worn daily 
in the rural areas. 

One of the Dutch girls asked me 
whether American girls always wore 
make-up. Dutch girls do not wear 
make-up until they are 18, and then 
only occasionally for a party. It’s 
amazing how attractive they are with- 
out it. I marvel at their rosy cheeks. 


We've begun our work 
on the hostel. We've 
been cutting down some 

pine trees, terracing a steep sandy slope 
behind the hostel (to be used as an 
open air theater or carnival ring), and 
scraping old paint off the exterior of 
the hostel. I worked at “moving the 
mountain” as we called our terracing. 
It was good to be in the open doing 
hard physical labor. Unfortunately, it 
would rain every half hour and inter- 
rupt the work. The weather sure is 
funny as compared with the mid- 
western U. S. where it either rains or 
shines without kidding around. 

About noon today some high school 
students came in and added con- 
siderable interest to the group, as many 
of these older boys and girls could 
speak English. Several could also play 
the piano and lost no time in con- 
tributing this talent to the merriment 
that constantly poured from the dining- 
recreation room. I noted that the house- 
mother stopped one of the boys from 
playing American jazz. On asking why, 
I learned the young people were ex- 
posed to so much jazz during the war 
that she preferred that they sing the 
traditional camp and outing songs while 
at the hostel. The housemother is a 
wonderful recreation leader and keeps 
songs going before and after every 
meal. 

This evening we spent in folk and 
square dancing with the high school 
students. We taught them the Virginia 
Reel, the Paw-Paw Patch, and one 
regular square dance. They, in turn, 
showed us several of their folk dances. 

This afternoon I took a delightful 
short trip with Ruth and Pat over to 
Elberg on the Zuider Zee. The narrow, 
well-kept roads and bicycle paths were 
lined with trees. Everywhere we met 
people on bicycle. Bicycles are said 
to be more frequently used as trans- 
portation in Holland than anywhere 
else in the world, and it seems to be 
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true. I had to laugh when we slowed 
down for a stop sign. There were a 
dozen bicycles, a tandem, and a bicycle 
cart all lined up waiting for the “go” 
signal — but not a single auto. 

We met boys riding with large milk 
cans on either side of their rear carriers, 
and others with large two-wheel carts 
attached to the front of their bikes. 
Now and then we would see an old 
grandmother riding along with her 
shopping bag. Oh, yes, and there was 
“young love on a bicycle”—a couple 
riding along hand in hand. 

The town of Elberg was a quaint 
little fishing village. The streets were 
narrow and paved with cobblestones; 
the houses were small, brightly 
shuttered, and built close together. We 
saw a housewife actually scraping her 
sidewalk. 


Thurs., July 10 


Yesterday some of the Dutch 
students told me about their schools. 
The first six grades are called primary 
school. After primary school, there 
are many kinds of schools a pupil may 
enter, depending on the career he 
wishes to enter. There is a high school 
proper. This is considered to be the 
most difficult, and only students who 
wish to go on to a university enter high 
school. There are also commercial 
schools, housekeeping schools, and 
technical schools. 

Public schools are not free as in the 
U. S. Both in the primary and 
secondary schools, parents are required 
to pay a small tuition. 

Because of an extremely heavy home- 
work schedule, there are no school 
athletics. Students must join special 
clubs to participate in such activities. 

It is interesting to discover the im- 
pressions the Dutch have of Americans. 
One girl told me that Americans dance 
better than the Dutch. It turned out 
that she had once met an American 
who said that he went dancing every 
night. She concluded therefore: all 
Americans dance every night, and 
must, as a result, be better dancers. 

Fri., July 11 

We left the hostel this afternoon 
for Amersfoort en route to a week end 
in Amsterdam. We passed a few gypsy 
wagons on the way. Amersfoort is a 
beautiful, ancient town with towers 
and canals. The hostel was located in 
a building 500 years old. It gave me 
a funny sensation to realize that 1447 
was before old Columbus even landed 
in America. 


John Gentry 


Sat., July 12 


Outside of Amsterdam we passed 
through one of the nicest residential 
districts in all Holland. I was pleased 
to see that even some of the newer and 
better houses had thatched roofs. Am 
wondering if it might not be fun to 
try such a roof on some future 
American home. The roofs become 
more beautiful with age, because a 
green moss begins to grow on the 
thatch, giving the roof a greenish-tan 
appearance. 

This afternoon in Amsterdam, I 
decided to dash over to the Rijks- 
museum where Rembrandt’s works are 
housed and get a little culture. The 
art was very nice. However, I became 
more engrossed in talking with two 
American girls who had been studying 
in Switzerland. 


Sun., July 18 


Today I was taken on a personally 
conducted tour of the city by Rob, my 
Dutch pen pal who lives in Amsterdam. 
We were accompanied by Rob’s Bel- 
gian student-exchange friend, Paul. 

A wonderful student-exchange sys- 
tem is in effect all over Europe. One 
year a student spends one or two weeks 
in anothers home, being shown the 
city and the country atthe latter's 
expense. The following year, the other 
student visits his friend’s country. 

It was interesting to visit the western 
side of Amsterdam with its modern 
housing project. This project outshines 
anything I have seen in America for 
beauty and cleanliness — and a low rent 
of only 40 gulden per month (equal 
to about 18 American dollars). 

The houses and buildings are usually 
only four stories high because of the 
nature of the supporting soil. Amster- 
dam does have one skyscraper, all of 
12 stories high. On one government 
building I saw an automatic window 
washer, suspended from a track run- 
ning around the top of the building. 
(Wonder if the window-washers’ union 
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is keeping such a device out of the 
States. ) 

Was also interested to note sup- 
ported hooks for block and tackle sus- 
pended from the front of every house. 
This apparatus is used for moving 
things in and out of upstairs windows. 

Few Dutch people have their own 
radio-receiving sets as we do. They 
have “distributors” which are set up 
like our telephone system. People sub- 
scribing to the service get loud speakers 
in their homes. These “plug in” to the 
two Dutch stations and one foreign 
station. 

I am enjoying the international aspect 
of the Amsterdam hostel. Every evening 
there are French, Belgian, English, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish stu- 
dents present. I get a particular kick 
out of the English boys with their 
“Cheerio” and their “Are you at loose 
ends this evening?” 

Fri., July 18 (now in Friesland) 

There have been many incidents of 
the Dutch going out of their way to 
be kind to us. For instance, the house- 
parents at the hostel the other night 
would not accept our regular over- 
night money, asking in return only that 
we send their children a picture post 
card from America. 

We arrived in Herg about 3 p.m. 
today. The hostel here is an addition to 
an old boathouse situated on a small 
island. There are sailboats — tubby 
“wooden shoe-like” affairs with side- 
boards, no deck, and snub noses. 

Sun., July 20 

A wonderful sunny, breezy day. We 
sailed down to a grassy island at the 
other end of our lake. Over a picnic 
lunch we mapped out plans for the 
rest of the summer. Our schedule in- 
cludes eastern Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, then the train to Prague 
for a few days at the Youth Festival, 
down into Italy, up to Switzerland, 
back to Paris, and finally over to 
England where we'll catch the boat. 

Fri., July 24 

Am now waiting in the Czech Con- 
sulate to see someone who can grant us 
visas. The interior is furnished nicely. 
There is a Czech dog over the door of 
the inner office, and the . . . (Oops — 
just found out I’m in the Polish Con- 
sulate by mistake! ) 

Thurs., August 7 


(Waiting for the Orient Express to 
pull out of Strasbourg.) There was a 
good shot for a flash-bulb picture 
tonight. We were all kneeling around 
an outspread map of the world (on 
station floor) while getting our money 
together. There were four currencies 
spread out on the map -— French, 
Belgian, Swiss, and American. Quite an 
international situation! 
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GIRL dates BOY 


ITS HERE! 

WHAT’S HERE? 

LEAP YEAR!!!!! 

. . . the shouting’s just in case you 
didn’t notice the “switcheroo” our type- 
writer pulled on our faithful old title 
this week. We couldn’t control it — 
cross our fingers and hope to drop dead! 
It absolutely insisted it was the girls’ 
turn to name their poison. 

So, we advise you menfolk to turn 
to the sports page today, while we give 
the girls a few tips on how to out- 
Hawkins the famous Sadie. 

Gather ‘round, girls. This is a party 
plot. And it’s designed to answer some 
of your persistent questions on how to 
get into circulation, how to let “that 
certain boy” know you think he’s “spe- 
cial,” etc. Maybe it will even answer 
some of those minor problems such as 
— what kind of an affair can your girls’ 
club sponsor to raise some cash. 

Since Leap Year comes but once in 
tour, and since the boys may not like 
you to do too much leaping even then, 
we suggest you impress them with one 
big celebration. In case you've worn 
the patches off a Dogpatch Party, we’ve 
polished up another formula for a leap 
year party. 

This time it’s ‘a tea dance (after 
school from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m.). And 
with apologies to Lewis Carroll, we’re 
calling it a March Hare Hop. For what 
could be madder or gayer than an Alice 
in Wonderland atmosphere! Here’s how: 

We suggest a tea dance because that 
solves the transportation problem. A 
girl can simply call for her hero after 
his last class and escort him to the 
school gym or wherever the festivities 
are taking place. 

Problem No. One is to get your dance 
well publicized. You'll want to get all 
the girls in your class or in your school 
to come. Only by rounding up enough 
girls to furnish escorts for most of the 
boys in your school will you really im- 
press the boys with your efficiency. Be- 
sides, they'll enjoy being “the pursued” 
more if all their friends are victims of 
the fun, too. 

Since our suggestion is for a March 
party, you have a month or more to 
pertect your plans and your publicity. 
To build suspense and enthusiasm for 
the dance, you might prepare a bar- 
rage of posters, gaily decorated with 
some of the Wonderland characters. 
Posters might ask at the top: What Did 
Tweedle-Dum Say to Tweedle-Dee? 
Answer at the bottom: Let’s Go to the 
March Hare Hop! Or: What Did the 








Mock Turtle Say to the Gryphon? An- 
swer: Let's Go to the M.H.H.! 

Or a little variation: Why was the 
White Rabbit Looking for His Glovés? 
Answer: Because He Was Going to the 
March Hare Hop! 

Why Was the Mad Hatter So Mad? 
Answer, of course: Because No One 
Invited Him to the March Hare Hop! 

And finally: Don’t Be a Dodo! Come 
to the March Hare Hop! You can use 
your posters for dance decorations, too. 

For refreshments at the dance, set 
up a long tea table, and let someone 
dressed as a Mad Hatter preside. 

Incidentally, your March Hare Hop 
is the ideal occasion for getting any 
dating “peeves” off your chest — in a 
very subtle way. How? Simply by 
showing the lads how things should be 
done. In order to-make your campaign 
100% effective, have your dance com- 
mittee mimeograph a sheet of date di- 
rections to be handed out to all girls 
who buy their tickets for the dance in 


advance. Your date directions might 
read something like this: 


GIRL DATES BOY 
(Look . . . before you leap!) 


1. This dance is NOT just an excuse for 
you to snag a date; it’s a party for the 
boys —the best of the year, we hope. You 
pay all the bills and lay all the plans. 

2. Make your date at least a week in 
advance of the dance. 

8. When inviting a boy, don’t stall 
around with silly questions such as ““What- 
cha gonna be doing the afternoon of 
March 4th?” or “Got a date for the dance 
yet?” Come right out and ask him to go 
with you. 

4. Think twice before inviting that 
supersonic sheik who dated you only once 
or maybe never, instead of good old Teddy 
who takes you to the movies every other 
Saturday night. You know what you think 
of the boys who sit in your living room on 
week-nights and then invite another girl to 
the Big Prom. 

5. Call your date up a few days before 
the dance, and ask what color shirt and tie 
he will be wearing to the dance. When he 
wants to know why, just tell him you 
don’t want to send him talisman roses, if 
he’s going to wear a pink shirt. When you 
find out his color scheme, you may order 
a boutonniere of an appropriate colo: 
through our dance committee. Price: ten 
cents. It will be delivered to the man of 
your choice during the last period of schoo! 
just before the dance. 


(If your school has discontinued the 
practice of sending corsages for dances. 
as many schools have, you may not 
want to suggest a revival of the 
custom by sending the boys bouton- 
nieres. In that case, you might make 
Direction No. Five of a comic nature. 
Suggest the girls inquire about their 
dates’ costumes, and then make them 
vegetable corsages in harmonic colors. ) 


6. Arrange to call for your date at his 
home room at 3:45. And be prompt! 

7. See that he meets all the members of 
the hostess committee; and be sure to 
speak to the chaperones, first thing. 

8. See that he gets to dance with many 
girls. Arrange ahead of time to trade 
dances with other girls you know. Siace 
we want ull the boys to have a real whirl, 
several members of our dance committee 
are coming stag. They will start cutting in 
If they cut in on you and your date, don’t 
retire to the sidelines. Instead, cut in on 
another couple and keep the party moving. 
However, don’t desert your date entirely 
He’s your responsibility, and after awhile 
you should cut back, or else reclaim him 
at the end of a dance. 

9. If you get “stuck” with a boy, sit 
one out; then start again; introduce hin 
to someone else or exchange dances with 
“a friend.” Be on the lookout for othe: 
girls who seem to be “stuck” and cut in 
on them if you're free. They'll cut back. 

10. Not a word about the beautifu! 
specimen you had a date with last night 
or the night before; at the moment you 
date is the O. and O.! 


HAPPY LANDING! 
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Secret Life 
(Concluaed) 


said Mitty. “I'm going over. Spot of 
brandy?” He poured a drink for the 
sergeant and one for himself. War 
thundered and whined around the 
dugout and battered at the door. 
There was a rending of wood and 
splinters flew through the room. “A bit 
of a near thing,” said Captain Mitty 
carelessly. “The box barrage is closing 
in,” said the sergeant. “We only live 
once, Sergeant,” said Mitty, with his 
faint, fleeting smile. “Or do we?” He 
poured another brandy and tossed it 
off. “I never see a man could hold his 
brandy like you, sir,” said the sergeant. 
“Begging your pardon, sir.” Captain 
Mitty stood up and strapped on his 
huge Webley-Vickers automatic. “It’s 
forty kilometers through hell, sir,” said 
the sergeant. Mitty finished one last 
brandy. “After all,” he said softly, 
“what isn’t?” The pounding of the can- 
non increased; there was the rat-tat- 
tatting of machine guns, and from 
somewhere came the menacing pock- 
eta-pocketa-pocketa of the new flame- 
throwers, Walter Mitty walked to the 
door to the dugout humming “Aupres 
de Ma Blonde.” He turned and waved 
to the sergeant. “Cheerio!” he said . . . 

Something struck his shoulder. “I’ve 
cess Seiten all over this hotel for 
you,” said Mrs. Mitty. “Why do you 
have to hide in this old chair? How did 
you expect me to find you?” “Things 
close in,” said Walter Mitty vaguely. 
“What?” Mrs. Mitty said. “Did you 
get the what’s-its-name? The puppy 
biscuit? What's in that box?” “Over- 
shoes,” said Mitty. “Couldn’t you have 
put them on in the store?” “I was 
thinking,” said Walter Mitty. “Does it 
ever occur to you that I am sometimes 
thinking?” She looked at him. “I’m go- 
ing to take your temperature when I 
get you home,” she said. 

They went out through the revolv- 
ing doors that made a faintly derisive 
whistling sound when you pushed 
them. It was two blocks to the parking 
lot. At the drugstore on the corner she 
said, “Wait here for me. I forgot some- 
thing. I won’t be a minute.” She was 
more than a minute. Walter Mitty 
lighted a cigarette. It began to rain, 
rain with sleet in it. He stood up 
against the wall of the drugstore, smok- 


* ing... He put his shoulders back and 


his heels together. “To hell with the 
handkerchief,” said Walter Mitty 
scornfully, He took one last drag on 
his cigarette and snapped it away. 
Then, with that faint, fleeting smile 
playing about his lips, he faced the 
firing squad; erect and motionless, 
proud and disdainful, Walter Mitty 
the Undefeated, inscrutable to the last. 














Golden-good and full of 
hearty flavor — a breakfast 
with real “get up and go”! 
That's Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original Niag- 
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OPERA 


#2##French Operatic Arias (RCA 
Victor). Maggie Teyte, soprano. Paul 
Morel conducts RCA Victor orchestra. 
If you’ve been shying away from opera 
as heavy, somber, or melodramatic 
music (— we once did—), this album 
of six 18th century French arias may 
give you a new lease on opera. All six 
are light, extremely lyric, and direct in 
expression. And you may even polish 
up your French a bit while listening. 
Most of that famous Teyte charm comes 
through in the recordings, Selections 
are from operas by Pergolesi, Monsigny, 
Dourlan, and Grétry. 


PIANO CLASSICS 

#+#Chopin’s Etudes (RC# Vic- 
tor). Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. 
Calling all students of piano! If your 
allowance is in good shape, this eight- 
record album, which includes all 27 of 
Chopin's famous studies for the piano, 
will be a must. Written as technical 
explorations of the modern piano, 
Chopin did not stint on their artistic 
content. A delight to own. Thank you, 
Mr. Brailowsky! 

#2#Schumann’s Kreisleriana - Eight 
Fantasies (Columbia). Claudio Arrau, 
pianist. It seems to be a Schumann 
year, And after half a dozen of those 
“Song of Love” anthology albums with 
their bits of this and bits of that, we 
were pleased to have some Schumann 
we could sink our ears into. 

Kreisleriana is supposedly a musical 
portrait of an imaginary conductor, one 
Johannes Kreisler (an eccentric char- 
acter in one of E.T.A. Hoffmann’s im- 
aginative Poe-like tales). Music critics, 
however, have said the composition 
comes nearer to being a self-portrait of 
the melancholy, moody Schumann. If 
you like subtle, mood-provoking music, 
we recommend this album. Performance 
by Arrau is good. 


WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


#Hlbert’s Escales —“Ports of Call” 
(RCA Victor), Pierre Monteux con- 
ducts San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. Sometimes this comes perilously 
close to being a score for a Cecil B. 
DeMille movie. However, the composer 
(a contemporary Frenchman) is a good 
musician, and you may find this very 
effective. 

It is colorful, emotional music, lean- 


+ 


tfSave Your Money. 


ing heavily on mood and calculated 
to stir your senses quickly and directly. 
It is said to have been inspired by a 
Mediterranean cruise and sounds as if 
it was. In the impressionistic manner 
of Debussy, Ibert builds up a musical 
picture of mysterious ports in an exotic 
country. In several places he sounds 
much like your old friend Ravel. 


IRISH SONGS 


###The Minstrel Boy, The Garden 
Where the Praties Grow, The Rose of 
Tralee, The Palatine’s Daughter, A 
Little Bit of Heaven, A Ballynure 
Ballad, When Irish Eyes Are Smiling, 
The Young May Moon, and You'd Better 
Ask Me. (Columbia). Christopher 
Lynch, tenor. A very sweet tenor here. 
Chris is a real Irishman with a genuine 
feeling for the songs of his native land. 
The semi-classics and folk songs in the 
album have nice range, from humor to 
sentiment. A good party album. 


JAZZ 


##HGimme a Pigfoot; Take Me 
for a Bugey Ride; Do Your Muty; I'm 
Down in the Dumps; See if Ill Care; 
Baby, Have Pity on Me; New Orleans 
Hop Scop Blues, and Nobody Knows 
You When You're Down and Out (Co- 
lumbia). Bessie Smith, A must buy for 
all jazz collectors. Columbia has re- 
issued eight of the greatest songs by 
one of the all-time great blues singers. 
Don’t miss Bessie’s earthy, strident, and 
expressive singing. 

#Ostrich Walk, Satanic Blues, Bluin’ 
the Blues, Original Dixieland One Step, 
Fidgety Feet, Farewell Blues, Mournin’ 
Blues, and Sensation (RCA Victor). 
Irving Fazola and his Dixieland Band. 
Undistinguished New Orleans jazz. All 
the platters sound alike. 








M. Blanchard in The Saturday Review of Literature 


“| don’t feel anything yet, do you?” 


SPECIAL 


London Records is using a new re- 
cording technique which has more than 
caught our ear—it has us salaaming 
with admiration! The new technique is 
a full-range recording of 30 to 14,000 
cycles per second. This means that the 
records pick up all sorts of overtones 
other recording processes miss. The re- 
sult is super-terrif — better than being 
in the same room with the performers. 
Try it and see. And all for 75 cents a 
pop disc or $1 for a semi-classical or 
classical record. 

Now for some reviews — although it’s 
only fair to say that, between the new 
process and the scratchless, very hard 
shellac surfaces, we're so overcome that 
we may think the music better than it 
actually is. But here’s what we've heard. 


VOCAL 
+++How Deep Is the Ocean? and 
For Once in Your Life (London). Anne 
Shelton. Deep-voiced, smooth, simple 
singing by a gal who may well rival 
Dinah. 
#Don't You Know-I Care? and 
No One Else Will Do (London). Beryl 
Davis. Competent, warm singing. Bery] 
may also be heard on the RCA Victor 
label. 
H#H#HIt's the Bluest Kind of Blues 
My Baby Sings and Make-Believe 


World (London). Denny Dennis"*Top- 


notch crooning in the manner of B. 
Crosby and D. Haymes. 

When Your Hair Has Turned to 
Silver and How Lucky You Are (Lon- 
don). Vera Lynn. The singing is slightly 
forced and unnatural — but the music 
is still crystal elear and far from poor. 


POP ORCH 

##Swing Low, Sweet Clarinet 
(London). Ambrose ‘and his orch. Tune- 
ful and rhythmic, with smooth, unaf- 
fected singing by a chorus, and beauti- 
ful clarinet work by Reginald Kell. 
(This fellow Kell also blows a mean 
classical clarinet, in case you're inter- 
ested.) The backing, Dance of the 
Potted Puppet, is peppy and cute with 
a clarinet solo by Carl Barriteau. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 

#2+#Come Back to Sorrento and 
Rumbalero (Part I), Rumbalero (Part 
II) and The Haunted Ballroom (Lon- 
don). Kingsway Symphony Orchestra. 
Both these discs are “music to dine by” 
stuff. We're giving them ++ mainly 
because they come across so beautifully. 
Come Back is a familiar and lovely 
melody, sweetly played. Rumbalero 
sounds distinctly like Ravel’s Bolero 
with a few other things thrown in — 
pleasant listening, though. Haunted has 
a sweet, almost poignant melody, lightly 
played. 
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CAREERS AHEAD 
“DON’T 


| 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bringing in the beans can be fun. 
And look at all that sun tan! 


AYBE you weren't born and 

raised “down where the tall 

corn grows.” Maybe you 
can’t tell your oats from your barley. 
Maybe you're a fellow like Jack Perry. 
Jack is a New York City lad, but he 
has always wanted to be a farmer. 


A Summer in the Sun 


“Two years ago I decided“to test my 
enthusiasm with a summer in the sun,” 
Jack grinned, when he stopped by our 
office recently. “Even if I wasn’t cut 
out for a career in dungarees and a 
straw hat, I figured a farm job would 
be a good way to get out of the city 
for the summer, to earn some ‘spot cash’ 
for school clothes, and to develop a 
little muscle.” 

Or maybe you're a girl like Helen 
who lives in a Midwestern city. Helen 
wondered what she could do to help 
the starving people of the world. Last 
summer she helped an Iowa farmer's 
wife with chores and housework. 

“It's easy to talk about world prob- 
lems,” she explained. “I decided it was 
time to do something — something that 
would help America produce a big crop 
so we could send food abroad. 


Careers Ahead 


“But that was only the beginning,” 
Helen went on. “I found I liked coun- 


try life. ’'m going back to the farm this ~ 


summer. And I've decided to specialize 
in home economics and become a home 
ec teacher — one who works with farm 
girls, helping them with their club 
projects in cooking, sewing, etc.” 

“My summer sold me, too,” Jack 
said. “Next summer will be my third 
one on an upper New York State dairy 


FENCE 
ME 
IN” 


farm. And in September, I'm off to a 
state agricultural college for a four- 
year course in dairy farming. 

“It seemed like a crazy idea, at first,” 
Jack laughed, as he recollected his plan 
for the first summer. “But Mr. Martin 
—he’s our school vocational counselor — 
told me about the Farm Cadet Corps. 
(The F, C, C. was organized by U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Extension Serv- 
ice, but is now financed by individual 
cities or states.) 

“The F. C. C. helps city youngsters 
find suitable farm work for the summer 
and supervises the work,” Jack ex- 
plained. “Our school cooperates with 
the program. After I talked with the 
F. C. C., I persuaded my chum Larry 
to sign up with me. Larry wants to be 
a mechanic. And his knowledge of 
machinery came in handy all summer. 
He fixed everything from the tractor to 
the cream separator. 

“We met a swell crowd of boys and 
girls, too. George Moulian has become 
one of our best friends. George grew 
up on the farm next to the one where 
we worked. George knows farming 
backward and forward and is active 
in the Future Farmers of America and 
the 4-H Club. They give practical train- 
ing for young people interested in 
farming. Many high schools in agricul- 
tural areas have these urganizations.” 

“What qualifications should you have 
to become a farmer?” we asked. 

Jack thought for a moment. “You 
should like outdoor, life and working 
with living things. You must be willing 
to put in long hours. You must accept 
a life where you are tied down and 
can’t go on long vacations.” 

“Remember, too,” Helen interrupt- 
ed, “that in some farming communities 
living conditions are not yet com- 
pletely modernized. You may have to 
do without a bathtub, central heating, 
and even without electricity. These 
things are coming to our farms, but 
many farms do not have them as yet.” 

“That's true,” Jack said, “and I also 
found that the farmer has to be a busi- 
nessman. I advise prospective farmers 
to take courses in bookkeeping and 
arithmetic. A farmer has to keep rec- 
ords of crops, sales, etc. And he must 
know something about soils, market- 
ing, and plant and animal diseases. 


“Boys like George, who grow up on 
farms, learn many of these things first 
hand. But even many farm boys nowa- 
days take special extension courses or 
go to college.” 


Farming Is Big Business 
Modern farming is an organized 


business. In many areas family farms 
are decreasing in number and are be- 
ing replaced by large farms which spe- 
cialize in raising dairy herds, fruit, veg- 
etables, etc. Such large farms often are 
owned by insurance companies, banks, 
or factories, and are managed by 
trained agricultural experts. However, 
the owners of small family-size farms 
are trying to meet this competition by 
joining buying and selling cooperatives, 
and by organizing farm work on a 
mechanized, business basis. 

Trained farm specialists and ambi- 
tious young men with good farm back- 
grounds (like George) frequently 
make a good living. Even in hard times 
they can produce most of their food 
and fuel. Living expenses and taxes 
often are lower in the country than in 
the city. 

In 1941 a large number of farm fami- 
lies averaged $1,226 in cash and raised 
farm goods valued at $397 for home 
use. Today the average is much higher. 
Living in the open and being your own 
boss are other rewards of farming. 

It’s true that a farmer is dependent 
on the weather. A late spring frost can 
wipe out his crops, and several dry 
summers can ruin him. 


Getting Started 


A city boy should become acquainted 
with a farming community by working 
summers. Then he can inquire about 
the prices of land, stock, and equip- 
ment which he needs to start the kind 
of farm he wants. Costs vary from 
place to place and according to the 
times. Right now prices are high. 

Some beginning farmers start as 
hired hands and are paid by the month. 
Or else they work a farm on shares, 
giving the owner part of their crop. 
Later they may buy a place of their 
own on a monthly payment plan. 
(Qualified applicants can borrow 
money from the Federal Land Bank or 
from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion.) Some boys become farm man- 
agers of large agricultural projects 
owned by a bank or insurance com- 
pany. 

Young men interested in farming can 
get further information by talking to 
their county agent or by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. They can secure 
advice about college courses by writ- 
ing or visiting their state agricultural 
colleges. . 

— WrmuiaM Fave , Vocationa! Editor 





HE sun shines bright in that old 
Kentucky home. ’Tis winter and 
the Wildcats are gay. Ralph 

Beard is ripe and Alex Groza is in bloom, 
while the balcony birds make music all 
the day... 

Which means that the U. of Kentucky 
basketball team is once more the terror 
of the land. Imagine a club with four 
All-Americans (Beard, Groza, Jack Park- 
inson, and Jim Jordon), six All-South- 
eastern Conférence stars, and several 
just plain great players! 

The man behind this Fort Knox of 
golden boys is Adolph Rupp. Since “Old 
Rupp and Ready” took over the coach- 
ing 17 years ago, the Wildcats have won 
$17 games and lost only 67 — an amaz- 
ing record of .827. 

What’s more, they have captured the 
Southeastern Conference title ten times, 
the last four in a row. If that record 
isn’t tops for big-time college play, Roy 
Rogers is a horse beater. 


When Coach Rupp blew into town- 


the other day, I put on my sneakers and 
galloped over to his hotel for an inter- 
view. I found him under the bed sheets, 
resting up for Kentucky’s game that 
night against St. John’s (N. Y.). 

“Think you'll win?” I asked, know- 
ing it would take a miracle and Daddy 
Warbucks for Kentucky to lose. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “My 
boys are in bad shape. Too many in- 
juries. We'll really get going in Febru- 
ary. Watch us after that.” 


Did he think the “goons” — players 
over 6 feet, 6 inches — are ruining the 
game? 

“Not at all. Unless a big man can run, 
he isn’t much of a menace. You can 
wear him down, running up and down 
the court. And he’s pretty easy to get 
around. 

“The best big man I ever saw was 
George Mikan, of De Paul. Although 
George was 6 feet 9 inches, he could 
run, jump, shoot, and pass as well or 
better than any 6-footer, A great boy 
to have on your side.” 

What does Rupp look for in a basket- 
ball player? 

“The first thing I look for is fast 
reflex action. Next is size. A boy must 
be big enough to play the game. If he is 
over 6 feet, he must have the speed to 
go with it. 

“The third thing I look for is good 
habits — shooting, passing, poise, etc. 
Heart, or courage, is fourth. Can the 
pleyer keep driving and battling when 
the going gets rough?” 

What are the outstanding weaknesses 
of high school players? 

“Most high school kids are weak in 
ball-handling and defense. They pay 
too much attention to shooting. A good 
eye is important, of course. But 8 
who expect to play college ball should 


RUPP ano 


work hard on their passing and defen- 
sive skill. What's the good of scoring 
15 -points if you give it right back by 
sloppy guarding? 

“Most Indiana high school teams, for 
instance, go all out on offense. They 
play as though they had never heard 
of the word defense. 

“The East, on the other hand, goes 


‘in for ball-handling. They're very nifty 


with their passing. But they don’t drive 
as hard or shoot as well as the other 
sections of the country.” 

Would he like to see any changes in 
the rules? 

“None at all. The game suits me just 
fine. And I know the fans are happy 
with it. It certainly is fast enough. 

“In fact, five men cannot play it any 
more. Too much running. In the old 
days, a team needed just one or two 
subs. Today you need ten good men. 
That is, if you expect your team to keep 
running at top speed.” 

Rupp shook’ his head a little sadly. 
“Look what happened to my team 
against Temple. They beat us 60-59. 
Say, Harry,” he said, turning to his as- 
sistant, Harry Lancaster, “did you ever 
think anyone could score 60 points 
against us? We really have a great de- 
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fensive team. But that’s the modern 
game for you. Lots of scoring.” 

(Later I checked Kentucky’s record 
since 1931 and discovered that one 
other team had scored 60 points against 
them. Long Island U. ran up 62 points 
in a post-season game last season. But 
Kentucky won, 66-62.) 

The Wildcat mastermind is a bulky, 
middle-aged gentleman, very polite 
and frank. A perfect subject to inter- 
view. He talks quickly and spiritedly, 


punctuating his remarks with funny |f 


phrases. 

Rupp ds one of the most colorful 
coaches in the business. To begin with, 
he’s a bench squirmer. While watching 
his team, he squirms right, left; jumps 
up, sits down. He’s quiet for a spell, 
then he’s up again, waving his hands 
wildly. 

His sense of humor is famous. Not so 
long ago the Baron — that’s his nick- 
name—was accused by a Big Nine 
coach of raiding the North for basket- 
ball talent. The Big Nine coach called 
him a “carpet-bagger.” 

A short time later, Rupp was invited 
to speak at a‘banquet in Ohio, deep in 
Big Nine territory. The banquet chair- 
man asked him what his subject would 
be. 

“My text,” the Baron replied, “will 
be: A Carpet-Bagger in the Holy Land.” 

Rupp feels he’s a pretty good coach. 
In a game several years ago he got ex- 
cited and began yelling instructions to 
his boys, Finally the referee called a 
technical foul on him for coaching from 
the bench. After the game, Rupp was 
asked for his opinion of the ref’s action. 

“Heck,” he said, “my coaching is 
worth a technical foul any time!” 

Rupp’s. method of picking his play- 
ers is a mystery to everyone but him- 
self. He simply points to the top of his 
office door —6 feet, 2 inches high — 
and says, “If they don’t bump their 
heads when they come in, I don’t even 
bother shaking hands.” 

After popping a couple more ques- 
tions at the Baron, I asked him if he 
would outline a few of his plays for the 
basketball-playing readers of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

“I'd be glad to,” he said. “But I have 
a better idea. Why don’t you have 
them send for the basketball booklet 
which I wrote with the help of six 
other college coaches? 

“They'll find a raft of helpful hints 
in it — swell pictures, lot of plays, and 
simple explanations on how to shoot, 





pass, dribble, and guard.” (The Quaker | 


Oats ad in last week’s issue tells you 
how to obtain this booklet.) 

When it was time to leave, I shook 
Rupp’s hand, wished him luck against 
St. John’s, and staggered out, dragging 
my notes behind me. 





—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


BOYS! Read Why VADAL PETERSON, 
Coach at University of Utah, says: 


“Quaker Oats 
ls At the Top of My List 
of Training Foods!” 


Other Famous Coaches Agree that , 
Quaker Oats-Is a Storehouse of Food 
Elements Every Athlete Needs! 





EVERETT N. CASE, 
North Carolina 
State College 


- 


CLARENCE M. PRICE, 
University of 
California 


_ 





Yes, coaches throughout the nation recommend this great 
whole-grain cereal to young athletes who want the foods that 
will help them be stars. Why? Because these men who coach 
championship teams realize how vitally important to athletes 
are the foods that bring the best energy and stamina protection! 


It’s only natural, then, that Quaker Oats is top cereal for athletes. 
Oatmeal is recognized by authorities as leading all other nat- 
ural cereals in these 4 stamina ele- 
ments: Protein, Vitamin B,, Food- 
Energy and Iron. Enjoy a big, deli- 
cious bowlful every day. It’s as good 
for you as it tastes. Just ask any coach! 


== Quaker Oats 


The World's Best Tasting Breakfast Food 


Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats are the same 








“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


“AN IDEAL HUSBAND (London. 
Produced and Directed by Alex- 
ander Korda.) 


Those of you who admire wit and 
style in a production have a treat in 
store for you in this British film based 
on a play by Oscar Wilde. Set in Lon- 
don in the 1890s “when women were 
wasp-waisted and men were wasp-wit- 
ted,” it is full of spicy, flippant com- 
ment on the behavior of the human race. 

The plot itself is a slight thing, full 
of artificial intrigues. It serves chiefly 
as a framework on which Wilde can 
hang his polished, sparkling lines of 
satirical comment on society. It is the 
story of a lady (Diana’ Wynyard) who 
has put her husband (Hugh Williams) 
on a pedestal as “an ideal husband.” 
Wilde jauntily goes about proving there 
is “no such thin 
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Paulette Goddard plays the role of 
Mrs. Cheveley, a woman-of-the-world, 
whose schemings are the mainspring of 
the plot. But a British actor (Michael 
Wilding) steals the show. He plays the 
role of Lord Goring, who poses as an 
idle dandy and wit whose main pur- 
pose in life is commenting on the follies 
of others. It comes as a delightful sur- 
prise to discover that he is probably 
the keenest, most upright citizen in the 
story. You may enjoy this more if you 
glance at some Wilde plays first. 

Director Korda’s treatment is techni- 
colored, and Cecil Beaton has designed 
the costumes. The result is a feast for 
the eyes, as well as the ears. 


Mi"'T-MEN” (Eagle-Lion. Produced 
by Aubrey Schenck. Directed by 
Antony Mann.) 


As you might guess, a T-man is a 
first cousin to a G-man. While G-man 
usually refers to an F.B.I. agent, 
T-man is slang for a secret service man, 
or treasury agent. T-men are mainly 
concerned with tracing down counter- 
feiting activities. 

This film is a suspenseful semi-docu- 
mentary treatment of the work of the 
U. S. Treasury Department's law en- 
forcement bureau. It is not as good as 
The House on 92nd Street (which pre- 
sented a true story of the F.B.I.’s war- 
time work). However, it doesn’t skimp 
on excitement, and it may give you a 
clearer idea of what treasury agents do. 

The film begins in Washington, D. C., 
as an Official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment explains the work of the Depart- 
ment in a brief preface. The film then 
moves on to show you how two T-men 
crack a typical case. 

In order to round up the top men in 
a counterfeiting ring, the two agents 
(Dennis O’Keefe and Alfred Ryder) 
pose as criminals and worm their way 
into the confidence of an underworld 
gang. 

One thing we didn’t like about the 
film was that most of the many crim- 
inals depicted—as unsavory a lot of 
characters as we ever hope to meet in 
any film—have foreign accents. This 
gives the false impression that foreign- 
ers are more apt to be “crooks” than 
native-born Americans. 


“An ideal husband” (Hugh Williams) 
addresses the House of Commons. 


MiTHE PARADINE CASE (Pro- 
duced by David O. Selznick. Di- 
rected by Alfred Hitchcock.) 


Alfred Hitchcock has done it again. 
He’s taken a second-rate story and be- 
stowed upon it such loving technical 
treatment that he keeps his audience 
perched on the edge of their seats 
throughout. Slick is the word for 
“Hitch.” 

What we have is the problem of a 
brilliant, respected young English at- 
torney (Gregory Peck) who takes the 
case of a beautiful woman (Valli) ac- 
cused of murdering her husband. Be- 
fore he knows it, the lawyer falls in 
love with his client and is unable to 
believe she could be guilty. His emo- 
tions thus entangled in his work, he 
sets about to pin the murder on an in- 
nocent man. 

Since all Valli (a new star Selznick 
has imported from Italy) does is to look 
beautiful, we aren’t convinced that a 
shrewd lawyer could be so deceived. 

A very long courtroom scene takes 
up a sizable chunk of film time. In an- 
other director’s hands, the court pro- 
ceedings could have become tedious. 
But Hitchcock uses his camera to cre- 
ate excitement and builds up an interest 
in all participants. In addition to Peck 
and Valli, the film’s impressive cast in- 
cludes: Ann Todd, Charles Laughton, 
Charles Coburn, Leo Carroll, Ethel 
Barrymore, Louis Jourdan (a Selz- 
nick import from France), and Joan 
Tetzel. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ”“*The Paradine Case. 
~“~+Gentleman’ s Agreement. *“The Bish- 
op’s Wife. ““The Fugitive. “““Nicholas 

ickleby. “Tycoon. ™ Unconquered. 
“Captain from Castile. 

Comedy: ““An Ideal Husband. ““The 
Senator Was Indiscreet. “““The Voice of 
the Turtle. “Where There’s Life. “The 
Secret Life of Walter. Mitty. 

Mystery: “““T-Men.” “Ride the Pink 


Horse. 
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THE BETTY BETZ PARTY BOOK: The 
Teen-Age Guide to Social Success, by 
Betty Betz. Grosset & Dunlap. 1947. 


Just to look at this book will put you 
in a party mood. Gaily colored and 
amusing sketches liven its hints to 
party givers (and party attenders). 

Plan your party carefully ahead of 
time! That’s the first secret of success. 
And Betty. Betz gives clear, simple 
advice on HOW to plan it. She tells you 
how to prepare the house; how to buy 
and fix the food so that you'll have 
plenty without much expense; what 
clothes to wear; and how to handle 
the family on such occasions. 

On the Big Question — how to enter- 
tain the guests — this book has lots of 








“Have one on the house.”’—Illustra- 
tion from Betty Betz Party Book. 


answers. It lists 29 “ice-breakers” with 
hints about picking the right game for 
the mood of your guests. There is even 
a section of songs for group singing, 
and a chapter on dancing manners par- 
ticularly for the fellows. 

Since girls seem to throw most of the 
parties, this book appears to have been 
planned to appeal especially to them. 
But if you're a fellow who’s planning a 
Grand Affair, you'll avoid a few gray 
hairs by dropping into a library for a 
short session with Betty Betz. 


THE BEST STORIES OF EXPLORATION 
1 KNOW, by John Clair Minot. Wilcox 
and Follett. 1945. 


The heroes of these stories are the 
bold men who searched the unknown 
and helped draw the map of our world. 

Each story is true; many are told by 


the explorers themselves. The top- 
notchers in the collection more than 
make up for a few tales in the back of 
the book which disappointed us. Most 
of these adventures are more thrilling 
than fiction. They’re stories you should 
know and that you won't forget. 

One stirring story is about the race 
for the South Pole. A Norwegian named 
Amundsen and an Englishman named 
Scott set out separately for the Pole 
in 1911. As they camped on the rim of 
the Antarctic, each discovered that the 
other was nearby and headed for the 
same goal. The race was on. 

Amundsen reached the South Pole 
first, and returned safely. Scott and his 
men were less fortunate. They reached 
the pole, but in second place. And their 
return trip was a hard fight. On the 
way one of the group became exhaust- 
ed; in order not to burden his com- 
panions, he walked silently off into the 
blizzard. The others pushed on, but not 
for long. Later their diaries and frozen 
bodies were found by searching parties. 

This is one of many first rate tales — 
such as Stanley's account of finding 
Dr. Livingstone in the depths of Africa, 
and Teddy Roosevelt’s story of explor- 
ing the Amazon River. 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL, by C. F. 
Ramuz. Pantheon. 1947. 


This is the story of an actual event — 
in the Swiss Alps 200 years ago, an 
avalanche fell on the huts of 20 shep- 
herds, and only one man escaped. This 
book is for readers who will appreciate 
simple incidents, told quietly and al- 
most poetically. 

In the summer men from some 
French villages went up into the Alps 
with their animals and lived near the 
pastures. Each village had its particu- 
lar pasture in a mountain valley. 

Antoine Pont and a companion were 
in one of these valleys. Antoine was im- 
patient at being in the mountains, away 
from his new bride. Then one night 
while he and his companion and the 
other men from the village slept, tbe 
mountain fell. It was as simple and sud- 
den as that. 

Shepherds im nearby valleys heard a 
crash, felt the mountain rock, and 
breathed ‘a thick dust. They listened — 
the river had been blocked and had 
stopped flowing. Slowly they realized 
what had happened. The rest of the 
story is about the spread of the news to 
the village and about Antoine’s escape 
and return. 

This is not a tale of adventure and 
intrigue. It tells how real was the event 
that lies behind the stray historical fact 
that the mountain fell and that one man 
escaped. Since this is a book that can 
be read in a short time, it is well worth 
your trying. You may like it very much. 
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No matter how you write 


Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 


.-- The Right Point 
For The Way 
You Write. 


Me 


You choose 
the point 
that writes 
your way... 
and fit it 
into the pen 
yourself 


v 


Complete pen ? 
$1.50—$2.00 


Matching Pe 
$1.75 


TO SELECT oR ' 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DS 





In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 

Why endure strong-smelling 

soaps when a daily bath 

with Cuticura Soap leaves 3" 

you feeling completely & 

clean and confident! 

Afterward dust on 

Cuticura Talcum 

to deodorize and 

absorb perspira- #4 

tion. At all drug- Ya 

gists. Buy today! 





CUTICURA 


SOAP & TALCUM 





FUN FOR & WITH 
CARROM-CROKINOLE 
G A M E B OA s D S { r_wwwses 
With Carrom Multi-Game Boards, 


= can plan thrilling evenings 
Sova family, pop-up 
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For Your Guieance 
When Ordering Stamps ~- 

jastie Magazines accept stomp pay ae sa 
_ from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Ovr readers are advised to read on edveriisoment 
carefully ey sending money for stamps. If - 

advertisement mentions the word —_ => 
gamp dealer will send you in tion to ~e | 
free stamps or stamps you poy for in cooea $ 
a” 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's Retecnationell 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's ae 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 
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"Gold" Stamp 


HE 8-cent stamp commemorating the 
discovery of gold in California was 
put on sale for the first time at the post- 
office at Coloma, Calif., on January 24. 
The central design of the stamp shows 
Sutter’s Mill at Coloma, where James 
W. Marshall discovered gold on the 
property of John A. Sutter, on January 
24, 1848. 

In the upper right hand corner of the 
stamp appears a crossed pick and shovel 
on which is superimposed a prospector’s 
pan bearing the denomination 3c. (See 
cut below.) The stamp is purple in 
color, and is of the special delivery size. 


The California Gold Discovery stamp 
is the second commemorative stamp to 
be issued this year. The first was the 
George Washington Carver stamp, re- 
leased January 5 at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 

The Post Office plans to issue a 
stamp honoring Francis Scott Key, 
author of the words of The Star Span- 
gled Banner, to appear on Flag Day, 
June 14, There will also be a stamp 
honoring Gold Star Mothers, tentatively 
scheduled for next September; and a 
stamp marking the centenary of the 
admittance of Wisconsin to the Union 
on May 29, 1848. 

Other stamps under consideration for 
1948 include one honoring Will Rogers 
(1879-1945), beloved American humor- 
ist; one in memory of Sidney Lanier 
(1842-81), poet; one to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the Spanish-American 
War; one showing a picture of Sequoya, 
the half-blood Cherokee Indian who 
devised the Cherokee alphabet; one 
picturing the Niagara Falls Suspension 
Bridge, to symbolize the long era of 


_peace between the U. S. and Canada; 


and a “K-9 Corps” stamp to honor the 
U. S. Army dogs of World War II. 
There is likely to be a stamp celebrat- 
ing the centennial of the settlement of 
mid-West communities by the Swedes. 





A REAL ROOSEVELT BARGAIN 


No stamps are more 
are more than 
Roosevelt by 
countries. We have 


py Er 


provals 
U. 8. or Foreign stamps or both. 
GLOBUS STAMP CO. 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16, .¥.. Best. 264 
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Hyderabad, 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, ew YORK. 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, 


HEY, Kips! 
Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Bar- 


gain - a contains from these far-off coun- 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge, 31% inch Magni- 
fier, » set of World’s most paradox stamps, a United 


States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals. 
Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
Different Stamps ON 
to approval applicants. Con- 
stamps 


2 tains worth up to 40c 
each! 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 
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_ FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! ! 


7 Gunde tau — —y Fy — —* 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 


| A\ FREE CATALOG! 
Cas \\\a ee 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 














FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FREE. 
FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND SEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, (INCLUDING 
Ty ge LIBERIAN S8SUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3¢ AGE PLEASE. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N.Y. C. 7 





ulars. Dept. 
148 Nassau St., New York City. 


15 EGYPT 5c 





ALL DIFFERENT 
TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE, BOX 178-4, BOHEMIA, I. . 





50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 

Selections inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines ar 
guides to education, health or fun. They ar 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to me- 
tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to adver 
tisers. 
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Tur-Ban or Not Tur-Ban 


A native of India, in the United 
States for the U. N. Conference, was 
proud of his collection of turbans. He 
had six or seven which he wore ac- 
cording to his moods. His favorite was 
a pink one which was about three feet 
long when unfurled. One day he sent 
it to a laundry, trusting they would 
take good care of his prized possession. 

They did. It came back a few days la- 
ter, beautifully laundered and starched. 
With it was a bill, which proved a 
great blow to the owner's pride. The 
bill read: “One curtain — 60c.” 


Dan Bennett, Coronet 
Wide Liar 
A lawyer was questioning a farmer 
about the truthfulness of a neighbor. 


“Wal,” said the farmer, “I wouldn’t 
exactly say he was a liar, but I tell ye, 


when it comes time to feed his hogs, : 


he has to git somebody else to call em 
for him.” 
Fifth Wheel 
Helping Hand 

The widow of a farmer was being 
consoled by a neighboring farmer, who 
happened to be a widower. “Cheer up, 
woman,” .he said. “John’s been gone 
but a year. Ye’re young yet an’ good 
lookin’, and ye'll likely take another 
husband.” 

No,” she sighed. “No, I'll spend the 
rest o’ my days alone.” 

“Nonsense,” persisted her caller, de- 
termined to lift the gloom. “Why, if 
I'd a better pair o’ boots on, I'd run 
away with ye myself.” 

The widow lifted her face and wiped 

“I wonder, would John’s fit 


Classmate 
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PRINTCRAFT 1425 E. Elm St. 
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TYPEWRITERS! 
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Write for Information 
M & M TYPEWRITER CO. 
82 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
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Ed Nofziger in The Saturday Review of Literature 
“They're wonderful, my dear — 
so ugly and repulsive.” 


Story with a Moral 

A frog was caught in a deep rut in 
a road, and in spite of the help of his 
friends, he could not get out. They fi- 
nally left him there in despair. The next 
day one of his friends saw him, chip- 
per as you please, and no longer in the 
rut. 

“What are you doing here?” 
friend asked. 
get out.” 

“I couldn't,” the frog replied. “But 
a truck came along, and I had to!” 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


the 
“I thought you couldn’t 


Cozy 

“I hear you sold your pig.” 

“Yep. Sold him this morning.” 

“What did you get for him?” 

“Eight dollars.” 

“What did it cost to raise him?” 

“Paid three dollars for him, and five 
more for the feed.” 

“Didn't make much, did you?” 

“Nope, but I had his company all 
fall.” 


Texas Outlook 


Change of Place 


The lady of the house was giving the 
new maid careful instructions on how 
she wanted the house cleaned. “You 
must be sure to sweep behind the 
doors,” she said emphatically. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Nora. “I’m used 
to sweeping it under the rug, but if 
it’s behind the doors you want it, that’s 
all right with me.” 


Classmate 


Lesson to Salesmen 


Albert Einstein, one of the greatest 
scientists of our age, has a modest two- 
story home in Princeto:, New Jersey. 
Yet he once ordered an elevator in- 
stalled. A friend heard about the pur- 
chase and inquired, “In heaven’s name, 
Albert, what do you want with an ele- 
vator?” 

“I don't know,” replied Einstein, 
“but the man selling them was so nice 
I couldn’t say no.” 


Ellen Prather, Coronet 
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Your choice of two big initials from A to 
+ +» Or any two numerals! Each all 
wool; 4-inch size! Also, at no extra cost, 
complete catalog of initials, emblems, 
banners, pennants, special caps, athletic 
and sweat shirts for clubs, camps, organ- 
izations; special club-letters, emblems 
made to your request. Lists all types. 


CATALOG 
WITH ORDER 


Just mail coupon with enly 25 cents for 2 
letters or numerals plus big FREE catalog. 
RUSH today! 


THE PATCH KING, Dept. ooes 

P.O. Box 101, Madison Square Sta c., 10 
Name 

Address 

City, Zone, Sta 

The letters I want are: ( 


ee oe 


MAIL THIS COUPON oe | 
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After Practice 
and Shower... 


FTER a tough workout or long day at school, 
A everybody appreciates a tasty, relaxing, energy 
treat that will restore most of the lost energy and 
keep the body going until dinner time. That's why 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are the between-meal food 
favorite of millions of active people. These delicious, 
meaty peanuts are tops in flavor and nourishment. 
Your school dietition will tell you that they contain 
a higher percentage of good quality protein than 
steak, and that they are extremely rich in vitamins 
B: and G. For extra energy in every active pursuit— 
sports, homework, and everyday living—you can al- 
ways bank on PLANTERS PEANUTS and its nutri- 
tious, flavorsome counter partner, the 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK. 
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Summer Schools OUTSIDE United States .,. ;.1 


16mm. PROJECTOR PARADE 17-T WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 15-T 





SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHER Vonthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


CONTENTS @ FEBRUARY 2, 1948 


75 Summer Schools Outside U. S. 3-T 
Travel Pays in Dollars, by Frank W. 
Hubbard 4-T 
When Teachers Write Their Own Travel 
Ticket 6-T 
How | Teach Writing, by Wanda Orton 8-T 
We Evaluate Hollywood Films, by Mary 
Uphoft 10-T 
Find American History on Your Doorstep 12-T 
Capsule News 14-T 














Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Weekly Lesson Plan ——__—- 15-T 
Film Showing Made Easy, by Ellis Miracle 17-T 
16 mm. Projector Parade —_____—___ 18-T 
Visually Yours 20-T 
High School Radio Workshop—_-_____ 24-T 
Good Listening 24-T 
3 New Scholastic-BANTAMs ——______ 25-T 
How Do You Cast? by Ruth Weiner’ 27-T 
The Way to Write — 28-T 
Master Coupon —— 30.7 
Tools for Teachers 31-T 

















Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould. Editor-in-Chief 
* William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane Dun- 
ton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 





The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Secial Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
affairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
jor Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids. 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general litera- 
ture, poetry, composition, 
oral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 


school grades, 8-12. How. 


and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Magazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 
terests in the interme- 


Per Semester Per School Year Per Year 
Per Student Per Stud Single Orders 





Senior Scholastic, 


Combination Edition... $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
Social Studies Edition. . 1.20 % 


diate, junior, and senior 


high school grades. 


English Edition 
World Week ..... 
Practical English .. 
Junior Scholastic 


1.20 er 
1.00 1.50 
1.20 2.00 


-90 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English ond Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 
of publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 


at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 


eS 3 


of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall 


St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Cover Story 


Picture you loitering by the bookstalls 
along the Seine. You lift your eyes. 
There are the fluted towers of ancient 
Notre Dame. You wander on to a 
sidewalk cafe, order something to drink, 
and leaf through the book you bought. 

All right. We plead guilty to making 
teachers drool with desire to travel. 
Yes, we know it costs more than in the 
good old days of one-class ships (round 
trip, $125). 

But when is travel not a challenge? 
A challenge to save up money. A chal- 
lenge to plan in advance. 

In this and our March, April, and 
May issues we and numerous adver- 
tisers will present inviting ways to use 
your summer. We will give you leads 
to travel planning. 


Our spring travel schedule includes: 
March 1 — Summer Schools in U. S. 
April 5— Workshops and Institutes 
NEA Travel Tour Plans 
May 3—All Travel Issue 
Use the Master Coupon, p. 30-T to 
ask for travel literature. 
oO 


In 1947 educators 
bought 60,000 16 
mm film projectors. 
They want thou- 
sands more. Before 
you buy, look over 
the 14 fine new 
models in our 16 
mm Desbectic Parade, p. 18-T and 19-T. 
Coming: Recorder Parade and Slide 
Film Projector Parade. 


St. Dipacal 


Here’s an easy way for your students 
to remember the executive branches of 
the Federal government. Just say “St. 
Dipacal.” The initials stands for State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Postmaster- 
General, Agriculture, Commerce, At- 
torney-General, and Labor. St. Dipacal 
recently succeeded St. Wapniacl. 


Add to Freedom Train 


You can “extend” the stop of Free- 
dom Train for your students in two 
ways: 

1. Use the official book of the Free- 
dom Train, Heritage of Freedom, by 
Frank Monaghan, Princeton University 
Press. 150 pages. $3.50. This book re- 
produces many Freedom Train docu- 
ments in facsimile. Tells the story 
behind each document. A good high 
school history source book. 

2. Ask your students to listen to the 
American Heritage series on Invitation 
to Learning, CBS, 12-12:30 each Sun- 
day through March. Outstanding au- 
thorities discuss books that shaped 
America. 
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75 Summer Schools 
OUTSIDE U. S. 


Mexican Tourist Associativr 


New and Old World Colleges and Universities 


AYBE you don’t know it, but sum- 

mer is just around the corner — if 
you plan to go outside the U. S. to 
summer school. What with salary in- 
centives and Marshall plan encourage- 
ment, lots of teachers are planning to 
do just that. 

Opportunity knocks at your school 
door this year in the form of at least 
75 foreign institutions open to Ameri- 
can teachers. More than ever before 
you can pick a location and subject 
matter that is “just what you want.” 
While the State Department continues 
to discourage the Europe-bound sight- 
seer it readily grants passports to teach- 
ers going abroad for summer schools. 

However, in order to take advantage 
of travel and study at a foreign summer 
school, you need to start now! Gone are 
the days when you could pick a coun- 
try, get your passport with ease, and 
plan to register, on arrival, at the near- 
est functioning university. You'll have 
to make your plans ahead, 


Where to Go 


To help you we print below a list of 
75 foreign summer sessions, their re- 
quirements and what they offer. Our 
list comes from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45 Street, 
New York City. LI.E. also makes sug- 
gestions on costs, transportation, pass- 
ports, etc., which we pass on to you. 


Invite American Teachers 


Your first problem is to choose your 
university. In our list you'll find in- 
formation about places, dates, and 
courses. For information on non-uni- 
versity projects, see page 12-T. 

Canadian universities usually supply 
catalogues. Foreign schools with agents 
in this country often have pamphlets. 
For the rest, consult our list, and for 
supplements write L.1.E. 

Practical hint: Write to your own 
alma mater. Chances are that language 
department members or those in your 
teaching field will be able to guide your 
choice. (This is extra helpful, of course, 
if you plan to ask for credit.) 

Place and date will probably be most 
important to you. Remember, when 
you make your choice, that university 
professors usually employ a country’s 
native tongue! If you are going to Eu- 
rope, note especially the many three- 
and four-week sessions. With these in 
mind, you might plan to broaden your 
experience by attending more than one 
university. 

‘For sciences, education, and techni- 
cal courses, you had best stay in the 
U. S. Most outside summer schools of- 
fer only courses in the language and 
culture of their country. (Exceptions 
are some Canadian universities. ) 

LIE. tells us that “language and 
culture” includes the material the U. S. 
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San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
mountain home of Mexico's Escuela 
Universitaria de Bellas Artes. 


Army covered in G.I. Area Studies 
While you learn the language, you also 
learn about a country’s history, its art 
music, and literature, its people. 
Almost no .oreign institution offers 
workshops or institutes, but several ot 
our universities sponsor field study 
groups and tours to other countries, 


How to Get There 


Next on your agenda comes trans- 
portation, No problem for Canada, 
ship and plane service is still hard to 
get for Europe and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. For these places make arrange 
ments way ahead. Avoid the first-of- 
July and end-of-August rushes. 

Your local travel agency is your best 
source of information. LIE, suggests 
that you register there right away 

Last year the Maritime Commission 
set aside two ships for student and 
teacher travel to and from Europe 
(See page 12-T.) Whether they will 
sail again in 1948, we don’t know as vet. 


You Must Have 


For Canada you need only American 
citizenship identification; for Mexico, 
a $2 visitor's permit. All other coun- 
tries require a passport and most re- 
quire visas. 

Before applying for a passport you 
should have a letter of admission to the 
summer school you wil] attend. Coun- 
tries requiring visas often require proof 
that you have already made housing 
arrangements. 

Health requirements vary, but in any 
case you will need a recent vaccination 
certificate for reentry in the United 
States. Your travel agent can give you 
each country’s requirements. Your 
health, may we add, as well as your 
comfort may depend on proper cloth- 
ing. Here, again, consult a travel bu- 
reau. 

Unless we list another agent, you 
register with the Director of Summer 
Session at your prospective summer 
school. To ensure a prompt reply, en- 
close international money coupons. 
(These take the place of stamps, which 
you can’t send abroad.) 


Housing and Costs 


Since you need housing assurance 
before you apply for a visa, it’s best to 
make inquiries right away. I.LE. says 
all universities have lists of recom- 
mended living quarters. This is the 
source to tap. Quarters will probably 
be boarding houses, since foreign uni- 
versities rarely have dormitories. 

Minimum allowance for summer 
study in Europe, LLE. estimates, 

(Continued on page 23-T) 





Travel Pays in Dollars 


Movement to Give Credit for Travel 


NE reason for increasing interest 

in travel appears in the new poli- 
cies developing in connection with 
teacher's salary schedules. For some 
years there has been a steady move- 
ment toward the adoption of so-called 
“single salary schedules.” These usually 
provided the same salary opportunities 
to teachers whether they teach in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools provided 
they have the same amounts of training 
and experience. 

In connection with these schedules 
many ingenious ways of recognizing 
and evaluating various types of profes- 
sional experience are developing. Up 
until recent years major emphasis has 
been placed upon college extension 
services or summer school courses. 
While college courses will continue to 
appeal to many, it has been recognized 
by teachers that travel brings experi- 
ences and insights that cannot be ob- 
tained in college classrooms. 

In the 1946-47 salary survey, 37 
cities over 30,000 in population re- 
ported that their salary schedules set 
up certain requirements for continuous 
professional growth. When asked for 
details, 23 reported that travel experi- 
ence was accepted as partial fulfillment 
of professional growth requirements. 
Six of these cities are considering the 
possibility of recognizing planned tra- 
vel tours. 

Most cities which accept travel for 
salary schedule credit give this credit 
direct. Two require that the travel first 
be accepted by a college for academic 
credit, 

In the cities which accept travel 
there are usually three basic steps: (a) 
advance notice of intention filed with 
the superintendent’s office; (b) ap- 
proval of the application either by the 
superintendent or by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose; (c) the filing 
of a written report after the tour is 
completed. 

There are other miscellaneous re- 
quirements. Some cities specify that 
the trip must be two or more weeks in 
duration; others that it must be for a 
minimum number of miles. A few re- 
quire that the trip must be outside of 
the United States. A majority, however, 
leave these matters up to the evaluat- 
ing committee or the superintendent. 


Grows in School Systems and Colleges 


By FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, 


Research Division, National Educati Assn. 





Most cities limit the amount of travel 
that can be credited. Two or three 
credits every four years is a common 
limitation. Others merely limit the 
amount of credit that can be earned in 
any one year. Nearly half leave these 
questions to the evaluating authority. 


Indifference of College to Travel 


If travel is not accepted by a school 
system until colleges approve it for 
academic credit, then the question 
arises what recognition is obtainable 
from the colleges. The outlook here is, 
at present, rather bleak, When the 
NEA Research Division asked 261 of 
the leading colleges and universities 
whether or not they gave credit for 
travel only 196 answered the question. 
Thirty said “yes,” 166 said “no.” Of 





Indiana U. Offers Credit 
For NEA Summer Tours 


As we go to press Indiana Univer- 
sity announces that it will grant 
undergraduate or graduate credii 
to teachers on NEA summer tours. 

Teachers on tour can earn one 
semester hour per week. Maximum 
credit hours — 6. To receive credit 
teachers must read specified mater- 
ials. Their participation must be 
certified by the tour conductor and 
they must submit a report. Credits 
are transferable to land grant and 
most other colleges and universi- 
ties. Fee charge: $5 for each credit 
hour. 

For more information write to 
Dean W. W. Wright, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. See April 5 Scholastic 
Teacher Monthly for full details 
on NEA 1948 tours. 











those giving credit 24 recognize only 
their own travel programs; three will 
accept the travel programs of other col- 
leges. Only three said that they would 
give academic credit for travel spon- 
sored by noncollege agencies. The 
amount of credit given varies widely. 

A few colleges are aware of the 
movement developing. If college au- 
thorities could have read the comments 
of some superintendents on the relative 
value of travel and summer courses 
often available it might have raised a 
number of academic eyebrows. So long 
as students throng campuses mary col- 
leges may hesitate to link summer pro- 
grams with any planned program of 
tours. By the time college enrollments 
return to normal many colleges may 
find that the teachers, who once flooded 
college summer schools, have departed 
for Timbuctoo and points East, West, 
North, and South. 


Travel Credit for Certification 


Another major angle of the travel 
question has to do with teacher certi- 
fication. When queried recently on the 
subject, 41 states (and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and the Canal Zone ) 
reported that they accepted travel. 
Seven states and Puerto Rico did not 
accept credit for travel in connection 
with teachers certificates. But there's 
a catch in this — only nine state depart- 
ments accept travel that has not been 
first approved by a college for aca- 
demic credit. Three states accept tra- 
vel only when evidence is presented 
direct to their certificating bureaus; six 
will take travel evidence direct and 
also after it has had an academic bless- 
ing. 

School systems, in ever increasing 
numbers, are saying to their employees 
“we will make travel pay you dividends 
as a part of the salary schedule and the 
in-service training programs. If you can 
get academic college credit also, that 
will be fine.” 


Write for the free leaflet, “Does 
Travel Pay?”, Travel Service, National 


Education Association, 
D. C. 
For summer travel opportunities use 


the Master Coupon, page 29-T. 
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Your first taste of dining car hos- 
pitality may come with before-dinner 
refreshments in the lounge. But every- 
where on Central you find the same 
ready service and warm welcome. 


Central attraction is that famous 
New York Central food. Anything 
from a tempting breakfast toa hearty 
dinner...fresh from the gleaming 
new stainless-steel kitchen. 


SESE 
(Gans 
SYSTEM 


W YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route — You Can Sleep 


cw THROUGH an electric-eye 
door into an exciting new 
mealtime world. Step into a diner 
so spacious it needs a separate 
kitchen car, including a luxurious 
lounge with club chairs and wide- 
view windows. 


And these **king-size”’ dining 
cars are only the headliners of 
a whole new dining car fleet . . . 
going into service now to highlight 
your spring or summer vacation 
trips on New York Central 


FREE! Fact-filled guide for 
modern rail coach travel. 


New York Central System 
Room 1334D 

466 Lexington Avenuc 
New York 17 N.Y 


NAME... 
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AASA Program for Atlantic City Convention 


TLANTIC CITY, mother of con- 

ventions, will welcome more than 
10,000 school administrators. super- 
visors, and teachers in the largest post- 
war convention of the American Asso- 
cistion of School Administrators and 
60 allied organizations. The date: Feb- 
ruary 21-26, One of the largest “al- 
lied” meetings will be the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 

Features which will attract 
convention-goers are these: 

School Building Construction Ex- 
hibit with plans and sketches from 
nearly every state. The AASA Yearbook 
is on school buildings. 


many 


Speakers of note: General Omar Nel- 
son Bradley, Congressman Walter Judd, 
author Pearl Buck, Oscar Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administration head, Er- 
win D. Canham, editor, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and Lyman Bryson, Co- 


lumbia University professor and CBS 
consultant. 

More than 300 group meetings and 
100 special breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners, 

Music: Fred Waring’s Pennsylvan- 
ians, the Westinghouse Male Chorus, 
the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege Chorus. 

Thursday afternoon discussion 
groups: Some topics: What Shall We 


Invitation 
to 
Scholastic Magazines Exhibit 
Booth No. C 17 
Atlantic City Auditorium 


Special display of all Scholastic 
Magazines—all Scholastic-BANTAM ‘ 


Books ' 
eee | 
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Teach About UN, 
and UNESCO? 
The Superintend- 
ent’s Role in Inter- 
group Education. 
The Superintend- 
ent Shares with 
Teachers and 
Others in Plan- 
ning Programs and 
Policies. Religious 
Instruction in the 
Public Schools, Education for All 
American Children. 

Among the allied groups meeting at 
Atlantic City are these: 

American Educational Research 
Assn.; Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals; Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Dept. of Visual Instruction; Edu- 
cational Press Assn. of American Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish; School Public Relations Assn. 


Herold C. Huni, 
president, AASA 





When Teachers Write 


Their Own Travel Ticket 


HAT kind of tours does the 

American teacher want? Where? 
How much can the teacher afford to 
spend? Does the teacher want credit 
for travel? 

Last summer the NEA’s Research Di- 
vision asked these and other questions 
of a national cross-section of teachers 
attending the annual NEA conven- 
tion. This is what the inquiry disclosed: 

Half said that they would like to 
take a planned tour once every three 
years; one third said, every other year. 

On the average they wanted to be 
gone about four and a half weeks. 

They would expect to spend from 
$265 to $415. 

More than half were willing to tra- 
vel by air to a foreign country, 

Travel areas of greatest interest, 
within the United States, are along the 
rim of the country — the Far West, 
New England, the Southwest, and the 
Southeast. 

Outside of Continental U. S., in 
order of preference: Mexico, South 
America, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, and 
Europe (particularly England and 
. France). 

About half of the delegates would 
like to have college credit for their 


travel; half are not interested in college 
credit. Most, however, would like to 
have travel accepted by their school sys- 
tems as evidence of professional growth. 

Six in ten would prefer to have NEA- 
sponsored tours open to relatives and 
friends who are not teachers. About 
o.e-third would keep the non-teachers 
to less than 25 per cent of the group, 
but nearly 40 per cent of those respond- 
ing would set no limits.——Frank W. 
Hubbard, director of research., N.E.A. 


Editors Note: California cities that ac- 
cept credit for travel include Alameda, 
Berkeley, Burbank, Fresno, San Diego, and 
Santa Monica. Newark, New Jersey recog- 
nizes travel any time within the last 15 
years. Wichita, Kansas, asks that the teach- 
ers’ report indicate how the travel will be 
used in classroom work. 





} Social Studies Teachers! 

Student reports on com- 
munity projects can win 
| Scholastic Awards. Dead- 
’ fine: March 5. 


' 








Do You Know 
Education’s Initials? 


Education also lives by initials. They 
bring merciful brevity to a world of 
many-syllabled monikers. How many 
of these can you identify? If you miss 
no more than four in this partial list 
your rating is excellent. 


. NASSP 8. 
. EPA 9. 
. NCTE 10. 
. SPRA 11. 
. ALA 12. 
. NCSS 13. SAA 
. AAUW 14. NSA 
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Teach 
Writing 


Annually we receive from Miss Orton 
a package of excellent high school 
student writing for entry in Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Her students often 
win awards. Many turn to writing as 
a life work. We asked her to tell how 
she teaches writing.—Editor. 


A NY article on how teacher develops 
A the writing urge in young boys and 
girls is bound to sound a trifle big-I-am- 
ish. Now that’s over with let’s begin. 
The best way is to catch the children 
in the kindergarten before they know 
how to print. Realizing that most 
teachers cannot do this, I have only to 
suggest both teachers and pupils forget 
everything each has éver accomplished 
in an English class and begin all over 
again. Of course such unorthodoxy will 
pain the teacher, but it will more than 
please the pupils. 

Forget “imagination.” No writer ever 
really uses imagination. The use of 
“jmagination” by a young writer is 
about the worst thing he can do, At 
least at first. It is putting the dessert 
before the soup. 

Forget mamma and papa and their 
ever present “helps.” A teacher should 
train herself to recognize at ten paces 
a theme produced by the well-dear-I- 
think-if-I-were-you-I-would-writc-about 
songs-we-sing-at-Christmas ‘type. Also 
it would be nice to shoot parents who 
tell their children they mustn’t write 


BY WANDA ORTON, WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


about grandpa and his squeaky rocker 
because he might not like it. 

After a beginning like this, the 
teacher should sneak up on the pupils 
and learn the program of the term from 
a study of the class. There is no other 
way. Each term ought to be quite 
different from the last. As I reread a 
few Lochinvars (our creative writing 
magazine at West High, Minneapolis) 
I see social history written each year 
by the pupils themselves. A study could 
be made from the subject matter alone. 
I did not make the subject matter. The 
pupils did. I notice how the war seeped 
into consciousness, how the age of 
despair has already in smug America 
begotten a fear of the future no other 
generation has ever had. This fall I 
was staggered by the emotions behind 
the iron curtain of teen-agers’ hearts. 
But I am gétting up again and getting 
to work. It is the only honest thing to 
do. 

To suggest how any teacher can get 
behind the iron curtain is about as 
bad as writing a biography in fiftv 
words, I never start a term by assign- 
ing themes. I ask questions. The 
answers are confidential and they can- 
not be written until I have won, 
partially, at least, the feeling on the 
part of the class that I know what I 
am doing. This takes both childlike 
honesty and a great deal of love on the 
side of the teacher before she can get 
much response. But try it and be sur- 
prised. Teen-agers do not know all the 
answers. A teacher knows many more 
She can do nothing if she acts smart or 
presides like a judge. Just never be 
shocked. If Susie hates her younger 
sister, don’t swallow your bridgework. 
Just think back to a time when you 
hated vour grandmother and prepare to 
help adjust Susie. After all, you didn’t 
kill your grandmother and you probably 
had long since forgotten your mur- 


derous thoughts. Susie may have a 
whale of a story there. Let Susie trans. 
fer her emotion to Mary Jane, her 
character. In that phase, Susie is sure 
of her thought and her action. 

The only type of writing I step or. 
with both feet is the phoney experience 
gained from books, movies, and 
“imagination.” It is usually at first the 
only kind of writing would-be writers 
have been encouraged to write. You 
know the range: from the life history 
of a penny in the fifth grade to night 
life in Paris in the twelfth grade. 
Nothing could be sillier or a greater 
waste of time. It doesn’t show the use 
of imagination. It reveals a copycat 
attitude and it is really no challenge 
to write. It simply isn’t in the running 
with the family problem we have here 
in Minneapolis of getting a roof over 
one’s head. 

I know what one boy in my class is 
soon going to write about. He has been 
tardy four times. Know why? Family 
all split apart by landlord eviction. He 
sleeps on a davenport at a friend's. 
Doesn't get a proper amount of sleep. 
He can go with relatives in a small 
tank town up state, but there is no 
high school there. See what I mean? 

I who live in a nice home can get 
awfully mad at a kid who is tardy fou 
times. But I can also realize he knows 
something that I do not know. And 
that brings us to another step. Boys and 
girls must write for an audience and 
not for the teacher or her wastebasket. 

So far we haven't turned out any 
Thomas Wolfes, but I feel a pride in 
the young people who are special 
writers for newspapers, radio script 
writers, novelists, short story writers, 
reporters, fashion writers, house organ 
writers, and poets— mainly because 
they were taught to be truthful, honest. 
sincere, in a creative writing class. It 
makes up for everything. 





They Pay $5 Dues 


If you teach in the shaded states you pay 
$5 dues to your state association. In some 
states teachers pay one-half per cent of 
their salary. If you worked at other jobs, 
NJEA points out, you would pay these dues: 


New Jersey Education Association Chart 


Electrician, $48 
Optometrist, $40 
Waitress, $36 

Doctor, $20 (state only). 
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It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we've 
prepared a gay little quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
information about our greatest natural resource. 
Your classes will love it! For your free copies, just 
mail in the coupon. 
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‘liek BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of Nationa Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me _____ free copies of 
Op Kinc Coat Cats a New Tune! 


Name 





Street : — 
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Name of School___-_~>- > — 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





The Senator Was Indiscreet can stir up a discussion of films and politics. 


We Evaluate Hollywood Films 


LMOST all boys and girls attend the 
movies at least once a week. Many 
attend oftener. But how many ever ask 
why? Is it because of a tall, dark, and 
handsome favorite actor? Did a friend 
say it’s a “swell” picture? Is the adver- 
tisement very exciting? 

For a number of years, some stu- 
dents in one of the junior high schools 
in Los Angeles have been considering 
and discussing the movies, After much 
study they have arrived at some conclu- 
sions, 

First, they decided that their discus- 
sions should be concerned with an evalu- 
tion of motion pictures rather than an 
appreciation. They felt there were many 
things in most pictures that could be 
appreciated or commended. However, 
they felt that an all round fair discus- 
sion should consider all points of the 
picture rather than just the good points. 
So they chose the term “evaluation.” 

Second, they began their study by 
working out an outline to keep in mind 
as they were enjoying a movie. Feeling 
that the title is important they ob- 
served various titles, noted whether 
they are well chosen, and whether they 
keynote the themes. Then they 
watched for the opening shot; noticed 
from what angle it was photographed; 
what characters necessary to the plot 
development were introduced. When 
they reported on the cast they paid 
special attention to any minor parts un- 
usually well played. They mentioned, 
for.instance, the small part played by 
the tailor in “It Happened on Fifth Ave- 
nue.” This small part was of only a few 


Students Learn How to Sift 
the Good from the Bad 


seconds’ duration, but was so delight- 
fully and humorously done that the 
scene added much to the picture. 

Third, they tried to tell the plot in 
four or five good sentences (and found 
it most difficult). When they worked 
on this part of the activity they told 
only the merest outline of the story 
so as not to spoil the picture for those 
who hadn't seen it. 

Fourth, now they began the evalua- 
tion. One of the questions they dis- 
cussed was — What do you think the 
director is trying to show in making 
this picture? 

Brenda, one of the girls in the class 
said, “I enjoy thinking about this par- 
ticular question. I try to see beyond 
the picture on the screen and decide 
just what purpose the director had 
when he made the picture. I ask my- 
self, “Was he trying to encourage family 
life, or law and order? Or was he hop- 
ing to develop a strong and lasting 
love for our country? Maybe he wanted 
to emphasize the place of religion or 
of good will in American life.’ It really 
is interesting to see how many of these 
important phcses of our lives are often 
used as themes in the movies.” 

Sometimes the student decided the 
picture was made for just pure enter- 
tainment. Other questions were dis- 

(Continued on page 30-T) 


BY MARY ALICE UPHOFF 


Teacher, Burroughs Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EVALUATION Questions 


1. Title and type of picture 

a. Is the name well chosen? 

b. Does it keynote the theme of 
the picture? 

. Credits 

(It is not necessary to mention all 
these credits for every picture) 

a. Studio 

b. Director — other pictures he has 
directed 

c. Producer 

d. Source — book, stage play, origi- 
nal screen play, etc. 

e. Musical director 

f. others 

. Cast— main characters and any un- 
usually good minor ones. 

a. Is the cast well chosen? Suggest 
any substitutes if cast is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

b. Is there a true-to-life quality 
about the acting? 

. Plot 

(Summarize the plot in four or 
five good sentences only. Use the real 
names of the characters portrayed in 
the picture, and not the actors’ 
names. ) 

. Solution 

a. Is the way the story “comes out” 
logical? Was it honest or did it cheat 
in places? 

b. Does the story have three main 
parts — introduction, climax and con- 
clusion? Mention these. 

. Purpose 

a. What is the director trying to 
show? 

b. Is he successful? 

c. Does the picture encourage fam- 
ily life, religion, education, law and 
order, patriotism, good will, or the 
reverse? 

. Evaluation 

a. What is the most dramatic 
scene? 

b. What is the best bit of acting? 

c. What is the most artistic scene 
from an artistic point of view? 

d. Do you learn anything new 
about people or places? 

e. Do you feel that you are having 
a great adventure as you see this 
picture? 

f. Do you feel the dialogue is un- 
usually clever? 

g. Is the opening shot suitable for 
the picture? Why? 

h. Do you notice anything objec- 
tionable about the picture? 

i. What in particular do you notice 
about the photography, music, set- 
tings or costumes? 

j. Just what interesting or humor- 
ous details do you notice? 

k. How would you rate the pic- 
ture? Excellent, good, fair, poor? 
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CLASSROOM EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
AND FREE TEACHER SERVICES FOR YOU 


@ Note the concrete benefit now being enjoyed by so many 
thousands of teacher subscribers to Scholastic Magazines. 


@ Why not try Scholastic Magazines in your classes this semes- 
ter? To order, use the free trial subscription plan below. 


From the upper elementary grades through senior high school — THERE’S A 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TO MEET YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 

Combination Edition (Social Studies and English edi- The student magazine of world affairs, world history, geography, 

tions combined) — THE classroom magazine for both civics, national affairs. For the younger high school student. 
a, mM ie nage eee 

English and Social Studies in the upper high schoo PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


zrades. ; ; 

S The lexicon of every-day language skills and how to use them = 
Social Studies Edition — Penetrating articles each the how and why of speaking, reading, writing, listening — the 
week on American history, problems of democracy, CORRECT way. For upper elementary and high school grades. 


world problems, government and civics. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


English Edition — Stimulating editorial features on Keeps early teen-age students well informed in geography, civics, 
American and general literature, poetry, advanced government, national and international affairs; helps them in vo- 
composition, oral English, and writing. cabulary, spelling, grammar. 


SPECIAL FREE SERVICES AND MATERIALS 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT KIT (Subscribers to PRAC- (With classroom orders of 10 or more) 
TICAL ENGLISH) Contains teacher’s weekly score 


record, Word Wizard buttons, and Certificates of Merit . 
on ead ele. Subscribers to WORLD WEEK, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 


Social Studies & Combination Editions. UNITED NA- 
FREEDOM TRAIN PAGEANT (Subscribers to JUNIOR TIONS IN ACTION — a 52-page manual on the work- 
SCHOLASTIC) A 4-page original play describing all ings of the World Organization — a copy for every 
the historical documents carried on the Freedom Train teacher and student, PLUS — THE UNITED NATIONS 
—a copy for each student on request only. PLUS — FLAG CHART, in full color (22’'x28”) for classroom dis- 
Word Wizard buttons (10 to a class on request). play. 


FOR ALL TEACHERS 


FREE Teachers Desk Copy containing two full pages of lesson plans and 
teaching aids each week — expanded once a month into a full-scale 
professional publication with the latest news and trends of vital im- 
portance to teachers. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN ORDER NOW — USE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


_-_—_—_ eee SS SS SS = = | 


1) Indicate on the order card in this 

issue (or on the handy coupon at 
right) the number of copies you will 
need for students in your classes. (This 
may be an estimate). 


No. of Copies: 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


2) Mail the postage-free card or cou- -_—Combination Edition . 
pen TODAY. Social Studies Edition... . 


3) You will receive the exact number of 
copies ordered within a few days. 


____ Advanced English Edition 
____WORLD WEEK ........ 
__ PRACTICAL ENGLISH ... 


____JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC... 
PRICES: Per Student Per Semes- SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


ter, 5 or more to same address. 220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


4) During the 3 WEEK TRIAL PERIOD, 

you may revise your order in any 
way. You will receive a final order card 
for this purpose. 


5) You pay only for the number of sub- 
scriptions on your final order. 


6) It costs nothing to try Scholastic 
Magazines — and very little to USE 
them. 








Can you use local history to vitalize 
your courses in American History? Some 
Pennsylvania teachers say definitely 
“yes.” They work closely with their state 
historian, Dr. S. K. Stevens, For light 
on how they use local history resources 
Scholastic Teacher thanks Ira Kreider, 
Abington Senior High School, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. Let’s hear what teachers 
in other states do! How do you coop- 
erate with local or state history organi- 
zations? — Editor 


Several years ago some teachers of 
Abington Township High School, with 
a few historically minded people of the 
section, organized a local historical soci- 
ety. It is active and issues annual pub- 
lications on the community’s history for 
classroom use. 

In American history classes teachers 
take every available opportunity to use 
local leaders, events, and organizations 
to develop an understanding of our 
national history. 

In or near Abington Township lived 
Squire Boone, John Fitch, Lucretia 
Mott, Jay Cooke, John Wanamaker, and 
George Gordon Meade. The Township 
had a Revolutionary War battle; an 


Find American H istory 


on Your 


historic highway; a lyceum; an under- 
ground railway terminal; a _pre-Civil 
War industrial village; a Civil War 
camp; post-Civil War iron ore pits; early 
railroads and railroad bankruptcies; a 
capitalist mansion of the nineties; Civil 
War, World War I, and World War II 
civilian activities. The stories of all of 
these are incorporated in the school’s 
American history courses. 

The school belongs to a group of nine 
high schools that give a monthly broad- 
cast of a 15-minute play with a local 
history setting over KYW Radio Station 
in Philadelphia. 

The student’s view of the American 
scene becomes clearer as his vision of 
his community improves. — Ira KREIDER 


England Offers Pen Friends 


News of international letter exchange 
increase comes from one of the major 
sources of pen friend addresses, the 
World Friendship Association, London. 
This organization reports 70,000 mem- 
bers in Europe, A. G. Kemp of the Pen 
Friend Department writes, “we are still 
receiving a large number of applications 
from the States for English Pen Friends.” 
He adds, “We shall have no difficulty 
in providing your pupils with suitable 
English correspondents who attend the 


Doorste P 


same kind of school and have similar 
interests and hobbies. We are contem- 
plating starting an Overseas Member- 
ship for U, S. A. which will include the 
provision of two Pen Friends in any of 
the 43 countries which are already 
linked with us, and a quarterly maga- 
zine, fully illustrated, containing a 
wealth of stories, articles, and competi- 
tions which will appeal to young people 
of all ages, and which will serve to unite 
all members.” 





Work-Service Projects Next Summer 


Is there any way for a teacher to work 
in foreign countries to help pay for a 
summer vacation or a vacation of travel? 

Do work camps admit teachers? 

Tucking these and similar questions 
from readers under its arm, Scholastic 
Teacher Monthly called on people who 
should know. With these results: 

Chances of getting work abroad are 
practically nil. 

Now about work camps. Certain 
agencies — mostly denominational — last 
year sponsored reconstruction work 
groups in Europe. Work means manual 
labor in most cases; rebuilding dormi- 
tories, or hostels, farm work, operating 
camps for children, Work camp mem- 
bers, mostly husky, idealistic college 
students, pay their own passage and 
subsistence. 

What happens this summer depends 


largely on the fate of two or three ships. 
Last year two U. S. war transports car- 
ried 4,000 persons bound for work 
camps, conferences, or study, This year 
Congress must extend the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission’s authority to operate 
the ships. 

Religious and education agencies 
want three ships, capacity, 6,000. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked Congress, If 
you are interested write Congress. 

Three good sources are: 

1, The Interdenominational Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects 203 
N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Ill. Its 32-page 
Invest Your Summer, ready about March 
1, lists work camps both in U. S. and 
abroad. Secretary Robert Tesdell tells 
us that most projects recruit young peo- 
ple — largely college, but some high 
school. There are some opportunities tor 


leaders who may be teachers with expe- 
rience in managing camper groups. 

2. Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Lists organizations participating 
in 1947 ship project. These range from 
American Youth Hostels to Fontaine- 
bleau Fine Arts and Music Schools 
Assn.; from the University of Minnesota 
(seminars) to Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

3. International Education Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Mostly concerned about exchange 
teachers who stay the full year. Write 
Paul Smith. See “Exchange Teachers,” 
Scholastic Teacher, November 1947, 

Another key organization is the World 
Student Service Fund. It sponsors — 
with the International Student Service, 
Geneva — student study tour groups to 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and even 
Burma. Largely university students. 

Watch these columns for later infor- 
mation. 














BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


Our Nation’s Business-Managed Competitive Enterprise System has grown very much as a 
human being grows. Like the human body, this system consists of many important coordi- 
nated parts, each of which grows because of its own service and services from the others. 
We have the alive and growing strong body so long as all parts are healthy and func- 
tion normally together. Of these many parts, we will name just five that are important to 


our body economic: 





One leg is agriculture; 

The other leg is power and transportation; 
One arm is chemistry and research; 

The other arm is manufacturing; 


The lifeblood is invested resources. 





FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Our nation’s educators in High Schools and Col- 
leges realize the need for teaching this interrela- 
tionship of industry if our body economic is to 
remain strong and healthy. To facilitate this 
teaching, the Bureau of Educational Services 
supplies, free of charge, educational chapters 








BUILDING A STRONG AMEKICA 





containing simple, authoritative information re- 


garding the history, science and economics of our American form of enterprise and prosperity, job oppor- 
tunity and family income. The broad theme of these educational chapters is: 





“THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL AND FAMILY INCOME” 





The basic purpose of this “Evolution” series is to sup- 
ply appropriate facts in practical usable form re- 
garding: . 


Where Jobs Come From; 


What Makes Our Business-Managed Competitive 
Enterprise Tick; 


The TRUTH — that continuous endeavor and coopera- 
tion by each with all of us still reap their in- 
dividual and national reward in our free country. 


THE EIGHT SEGMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME 


Two chapters are already in operation. Each covers 
one basic industry in our body economic in such 
form that it meets the need of both instructors and of 
those instructed. 


Each chapter consists of an instructor manual, large 
(22” x 34”) wall charts and twenty digest leaflets ror 
distribution to students. 


CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE to Health, Happi- 
ness, and Prosperity. 

CONTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM to Industry, Farm, 
and Home. 

It is planned that, eventually, this “Evolution” proj- 

ect will cover other basic industries of our country. 


KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY 


In addition, free supplementary bulletins which lo- 
calize our service under the title, “Know Your Own 
County,” are supplied educators for each chapter. 
They furnish instructors with guides to local project 
studies so that students may understand the place 
of their own community, their families and them- 
selves in our national economy. 


The Agriculture bulletin explains the eight segments 
of our national income as illustrated. 

All of us must do our part to help keep America 
strong and healthy. Therefore, we invite instructors 
to send for these first two chapters of our “Evolu- 
tion” project including supplementary bulletins. Fill 
out and mail today the coupon below. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


Please send me the Evolution Chapters on 
Petroleum with supplementary bulletins. 


Agriculture and 
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House Key fo 
Federal Aid 


Rules Committee Is Road 
Block to Action Floor 


Will Federal aid for educa- 
tion fare any better in this Con- 
gress session? 

President Truman wants it. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft wants it. 

But do House Republicans 
want it? 

Key to progress is the pow- 
erful House Rules Committee. 
Before President Truman spoke 
out the Rules Committee lett 
Federal aid off its priority list. 
If Republicans expect political 
credit for Taft’s spadework they 
must reverse their House posi- 
tion and move fast. 

“The Federal government has 
a responsibility for providing 
financial aid to meet this crisis,” 
said Truman. “In addition, we 
must make possible greater 
equality of opportunity to all 
our citizens for an education.” 
This may bless proposals of the 
Higher Education Commission 
and/or AFT for aid to needy 
youth. 

NEA reminds Congress not 
to neglect American children 
while rescuing Europe. 

“Action on federal-aid for ed- 
ucation, one way or another, is 
not unlikely,” says the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association. 
Newsletter. 

° ° ° 


Newark, N. J.: The Nation 
has been banred from Newark 
high school libraries. Reason: 
series of articles on “religious 
principles of Catholic church in 
the areas of marriage, birth con- 
trol, and the family.” Editor 
Freda Kirchway called the ac- 
tion “a serious offense against 
freedom of learning.” 

° ° ° 

ALBANY: Active opposition to 
“merit pay” (see Jan. 5 “Cap- 
sule News” ) will be dropped for 
the time being, the New York 
Education Assn. announces. 
Added state aid is more im- 
portant. 


Cotumsus, Onto: The Na- 
‘ tional Grange at its national 
meeting declared in favor of 
Federal aid to education. 





Willard €E. 
Supt., 
Assn. 


Goslin, 
president-elect, 
of School 


Minneapolis 
American 
Administrators. 


Washington Griddle 
Watch the Mundt Bill (HR 
3342). There is danger that 
Congress may approve “Voice ot 
America” broadcasts, but omit 
teacher exchanges and informa- 
tion libraries abroad. 
° co ° 
Some 55 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives publicly support the 
Library Demonstration Bill (S 
48 —HR 2465). It has a good 
chance of passage. Each state 
would get $25,000 for pilot rural 
library experiments; up to $75.- 
000 more if matched by stale. 


° ° oO 


Many restrictions on Feder- 
ally-aided vocational courses are 
swept away in the new Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 1. 
Attacks on the revised “bible” 
for vocational education are 
coming from the AVA. 





Moviegenic Teachers 


Two major Hollywood pro- 
ducers announce that teachers 
will be heroines of forthcoming 
feature films. 

Greer Garson will star in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s com- 
edy called The Saintly Miss 
Peters. What happens to Miss 
Peters when she lobbies for bet- 
ter pay you will see on the 
screen. 

Warner Brothers has_pur- 
chased rights to a story sched- 
uled to appear next spring in 
Look Magazine. Star is likely 
to be Joan Crawford. 


CONTESTS 

Twenty-second annual con- 
test of American Association for 
the United Nations. First prizé, 
overseas tour. For details write 
AAUN, 45 E, 65th St., N. Y. 

Six free trips to Scandinavian 
countries are prizes for best 
essays on “The Influence of 
Swedish Settlers on a Commun- 
ity or Region.” Sponsor: Swed- 
ish American Line, 636 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Deadline: April 1. 


Elected-Appointed 


Julian McFee, California state 
director of vocational education, 
president, American Voc. Assn. 

Richard B. Kennan, to suc- 
ceed late Donald Du Shane as 
secretary, Commission for De 
fense of Democracy. 

To U. S. Office of Education: 
Howard H. Cummings, Clav 
ton, Mo., asst. specialist, gov- 
ernment and economics. 





Higher Education's Dream House: No Foundation 


Sometime a college “master 
mind” group will discover that 
sound, well financed “lower ed:- 
cation” must underpin higher 
education. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education is 
not it. 

After weeping statistical tears 
over youth’s bad luck to pick 
poor places to be born, the Com- 
mission tells U. S. to raise “eco- 
nomic and cultural levels.” It 
does urge that we in the mean- 
time “provide outside assist- 
ance” to equalize educational 
opportunities. 

After this behind-the-hand 
whisper for Federal aid, the 
Commission in the first two of 
six reports ($5, Supt. of Doc., 
Washington, D. C.) shouts into 
the wishing well as follows: 





Colleges should “seek the 
abolition of — discriminatory 
practices in all their manifesta- 
tions.” (Four members dis- 
sented on the Negro segregation 
issue. ) 

We should have “Educational 
Fair Practices” laws. 

Professional associatious 
“have become too restrictive.” 
Hint to AMA. 

Colleges should allow for 
“great variations in high school 
curricula.” 

U. S. should vote $800 
scholarships for 300,000 stu- 
dents annually; also 10,000 to 
30,000 fellowships. 

Abolish tuition in public ia- 
stitutions for 13th and [4th 
years. Cut other fees back to 
1939 levels. 





SUPREME COURT 


Decision Questions Dixie 
Negro College Policies 


Education is again in such 
hair as the U. S. Supreme Court 
has. Or vice versa. 

Acting with unprecedented 
speed, the Court ordered Okla- 
homa’s Supreme Court to insist 
that the State admit Miss Ada 
Lois Sipuel, a Negro studext 
to the State University Law 
School or provide legal educa- 
tion for her. Oklahoma must 
do this, said the Court, “as soon 
as it does for applicants of any 
other group.” Purpose of the 
speed: to enable Miss Sipuel ti 
enrgll for the second semester. 

Oklahoma authorities said 
they would obey the mandate 

The decision may affect 
every Southern state. Similar 
suits pend in Louisiana. Even 
states that operate law schools 
or medical schools for Negroes 
or pay tuition for out-of-stat 
training dg not provide “equal” 
facilities. 

Still before the Supreme 
Court is the Illinois religious 
teaching case. Mrs. Vashti Me- 
Collum, an atheist, protested re- 
ligious education classes __ in 
Champaign, Illinois, high 
schools. An inter-faith group is 
sponsor. Mrs. McCullum said 
her son suffered embarrassment 
and ridicule. 


Geography Year Book 

Geography is the subject «/ 
the 1948 Yearbook under prep 
aration jointly by the National 
Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, and two 
professional groups. Chapters 
were previewed at the geogr: 
phy teachers convention held in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, De 
cember 27-30. 


WHEN AND WHERE 


National Conference on Hig)i- 
er Education, Chicago, March 
29-95. 


National Vocational Guidan« 
Assn., Chicago, March 29-Apmil 
11. 

Music Educators National 
Conference, Detroit, April 17- 
29 

Pan American Day, April 14 
Write to Pan American Unio» 
Washington, D. C. for list of 
free teacher aids. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Marshall Plan (pp. 7, 8) 
Aim 

To explain how the “European Re- 
covery Program” proposes to help Eu- 
rope to help herself economically; to 
summarize what has been done in U. S. 
and in Europe to lay the groundwork 
for the plan; and to point out such prob- 
lems as financing which still must be 


settled. 


Discussion Questions 

In what ways are the European na- 
tious supposed to help themselves under 
the M. P.? How are we supposed to 
help them? What, in turn, will Europe 
do for us? What nations are not taking 
part in planning the program? Why not? 
What are the chief provisions of the 
Marshall Plan as presented by the Presi- 


dent? What objections have there been” 


to the plan in Congress? Why can the 
Marshall Plan be called a “U. S. dom- 
estic problem as well as an international 
problem”? 


Student Activity 

Make a Marshall Plan Time Chart. 
List in chronological order the chief 
steps in developing the plan from the 
time of Marshall’s speech to the pres- 
ent. (List meetings, who attended, re- 
sults. Leave space for future develop- 
ments. ) 


Reference 

“Marshall Plan Proposals,” (the 
President’s message to Congress) in Vi- 
tal Speeches, January 1, 1948, page 162. 


Hats in the Ring! (p. 9) 


This is the first of a number of ar- 
ticles in “The Man Who May Be Presi- 
dent” series. 

The March of Time has just released 
“The Presidential Year,” presenting the 
men who are prominent figures in the 
pre-convention contests. 

Appoint student campaign managers 
to manage the publicity campaigns in 
class for each of the leading candidates 
for the Presidency. Have managers col- 
lect pictures, clippings, etc., to be «sed 
on the bulletin board and as the basis 
for classroom discussions. 


Chinese Civil War (pp. 10, 11) 
Aims 
To show how China is disturbed by 
inflation and by internal conflict be- 
(Continued on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


All Out for Democracy 
(pp. 14, 15) 


“The ‘All Out for Democracy’ series,” 
writes a New Jersey teacher, “is most 
timely and beneficial. It should be 
used in every social studies class 
throughout our land and in every 
country not under the Soviet heel. 
Your writers and editors have done an 
accurate and forceful job. In visiting 
the Soviet Union, I was heartbroken at 
the octopus-like grip the dictator had 
over the individual. 

“Bravo to you for this necessary 
undertaking in saving freedom, justice, 
and human dignity for mankind.” 

“You're the Boss” in this week’s issue 
begins the second-semester program of 
this popular weekly series. 


Discussion Questions 

What are some of the ways in which 
people’s freedom is limited in fascist 
and communist nations? “People are 
more important than the state!” What 
does this statement mean? Describe 
how fascism can grow in power in a 
country like Italy. How did the Com- 
munists get control of Russia’s govern- 
ment? Give facts to prove that Karl 
Marx’s principles underwent marked 
changes in practice in Russia. 

“To human beings, in either fascist 
or communist countries, the results are 
the same. They get bossed around!” 
Give illustrations to prove these 
statements. 

Who are Lenin, Trotsky, Marx, Mus- 
solini, Stalin? 





Scholastic Writing Awards 


Are your students working on 
their entries for the Scholastic 
Writing Awards? It is not yet too 
late to secure a copy of the 1948 
Rules Booklet. Address post card 
to Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42d 
St., New York 17. 

For social studies students there 
are special opportunities in writing: 
historical articles, current events 
report, community service report, 
and the international letter writing 
contest. 

For students in English and 
creative writing classes, there are 
the short story, essay, poetry, 
review, humor, autobiographical 
sketch, radio scripts, and article 
classifications. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Magazines — Mass and Opinon 


Part of the Life in a Democracy se- 
ries, this lesson is based on pages 17-20. 


References 

For bibliography see Senior Scho- 
lastic, Jan. 12, 1948, page 3-T. 

Harper's, July, 1943, p. 159. 

Atlantic, Nov., 1947, p. 77. 

Senior Scholastic, Nov. 19, 
(Special issue on magazines. ) 

Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 
3, 1938, p. 3. 

Scribners, Oct., 1938, p. 25; July, 
1938, p. 17; April, 1938, p. 36; May, 
1938, p. 17; Sept., 1938, p. 17; Aug., 
1938, p. 25. 


1938. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To awaken student interest in read- 
ing current magazines and to develop 
yardsticks for critical judgment. 


Motivation 

If your family could subscribe to only 
three magazines, which three would 
you choose? Why? 


Procedure 

Make a chart with the following 
headings: Name of Magazine; Names 
of Editor and Publisher; Names of 
Outstanding Contributors (authors) ; 
Name of Outstanding Features (like 
“Life Goes to a Party”); Facts About 
Magazine (its history, when founded, 
contribution to literature, etc.); To 
Whom Does the Magazine Appeal 
Chiefly (entire family, business men, 
mechanically minded, etc.); How the 
Magazine Could Be Improved (less bi- 
ased editorials and articles; more pro- 
and-con articles, etc.). 

Using material found on pages 17-19 
of this issue, fill in your chart. 

Study additional magazines (Theatre 
Arts, Cosmopolitan, Coronet, American 
Mercury, Foreign Affairs, etc.) and fill 
out your chart for them, too. 

Read “A Day in the Life of an Ed- 
itor,” by James N. Young. 

Make a list of duties of an editor of 
Collier's. 

Study several issues of your favorite 
magazine and come to class prepared to 
“sell” this magazine to other students. 
Point out its strong points; read choice 
selections from articles to class and try 
to persuade others that they should 
read this magazine. 

(Continued on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


tween the Nationalists and Communists; 
how she is menaced from without by an 
aggressive Russia; and to show what 
effects these troubles have on China’s 
business and political life. 


Motivation 


Why is there a civil war in China? 
What kind of a government does she 
have? Why is there runaway inflation, 
starvation, and disunity in China? 


References 


“A Report to the American People 
on China,” by William C. Bullitt in Life, 
October 13, 1947, p. 35. 

“China’s New Constitution,” by 
George W. Mallory in Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1948, p. 390. 

“Time to Get Out of China,” by 
Nathaniel Peffer in Harper's, July, 1947, 
p. 49. 

Current Biography. See Index 1940- 
1946 under Chiang Kai-shek, Sun Yat- 
sen, Soong, T. V. 


Discussion Questions 


“The present Communist menace 


comes as much from without as from 
within.” What does this mean? Com- 
pare China with the U. S. in land area 
and population. Why is inflation so 
severe in China? Identify the follow- 
ing Chinese leaders: Chiang Kai-shek, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, O. K. Yui. Why did 
President Truman send General Mar- 
shall to China? General Wedemeyer 
(last summer)? What are General Wed- 
emeyer’s recommendations? What did 
Congress decide to do about China? 
What steps have been taken to make 
China a democratic republic? 


America in World Affairs 


Ordinarily one of Dr. Henry Steele 


Commager’s articles on “American 
World Affairs” appears in each issue. Dr. 
Commager’s series, covering events 
since 1850, will be resumed in an early 
issue. 


Margarine (p. 13) 


Discussion Questions 


How does margarine compare with 
butter in fat content, Vitamin A? What 
raw materials are used to make today’s 
margarine? Why is the sale of mar- 
garine discouraged by restrictive laws? 
Why don’t dairymen want margarine 
colored yellow? 


Student Activities 


Divide the class into three groups: 
butter makers, margarine makers, and 
consumers; then let each group pre- 
sent its own point of view. 


References 


Fortune, Nov., 1944, page 132. 

Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 21, 
1946, page 112. 

Science, Feb. 15, 1946, page 183. 

Margarine Fact File, a collection of 
materials available to teachers. Write 
to National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Bldg., Was) 
ington 4, D. C. 

For information on butter, address 
National Butter Institute, 110 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 

China: 1. five; 2. Russia; 3. larger; 4. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 5. General Marshall; 6 
Kuomintang; 7. democratic republic; 8. 
grant $18,000,000. 

Who Am I? 1. Karl Marx; 2. Mussolini, 

President’s Life Line: 7, 4, 1, 3, 5, 2, 6. 

True-False: 1. T; 2. F; 3. T; 4. F; 5. T; 
& FT: Tt. ¥. 

Marshall Plan: 1. recover economically; 
2. Spain; 3. reduce tariffs and curb infla- 
tion; 4. part; 5. by selling us strategic ma- 
terials. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded ) 


Assignment 


Read the short story, “The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty,” by James Thur- 
ber and do the reading quiz based on 
it (“Read All About It” on page 24). 


The Three Ingredients (p. 23) 


What are the three elements of the 
short story? (Plot, characterization, and 
setting.) What is the plot? (Course of 
action, based on conflict of opposing 
forces.) Illustrations from well known 
stories are given. 

Some stories “write themselves” after 
the characters are chosen. What does 
this statement mean? 


Young Voices (p. 22) 


Encourage students to read and con- 
tribute to this student-written depart- 
ment. All entries are automatically con- 
sidered for S_holastic Writing Awards. 
Write for Scholastic Writing Awards 
1948 Rules Booklet for Junior and 
Senior High School Students. 


Poetry — Alfred Noyes (p. 21) 


Poetry can be exciting reading if you 
know which poems to choose. Alfred 
Noyes’ “The Highwayman” is a teen- 


agers’ favorite. So are his other poems 
when students discover them. 

Compare Noyes’ work with that of 
John Masefield. With Edgar Allan Poe. 
Which of the three men is your fa- 
vorite? Why? 


Dutch Diary (p. 28) 


John Gentry, who wrote this Diary, 
spent last summer in Europe as the 
leader of a group of American Youth 
Hostelers. 


Discussion Questions 

How is Dutch school life different 
from ours? What do Dutch people eat? 
How do they dress? What are some of 
the ways in which bicycles are used in 
the Netherlands? 


Student Activity 

If you're interested in American 
Youth Hostel activities at home or 
abroad, have your class secretary write 
for information to American Youth Hos- 
tel Association, Northfield, Mass. 


Girl dates Boy (p. 30) 


This week the girls plan a leap-year 
party with all the trimmings, Boy dates 
Girl is a popular series of articles on 
personal and social guidance. It is ex- 
cellent material for student panel dis- 
cussions, assembly programs, and for 
radio scripts. 


Farming (p. 33) 


References 

“Discovering Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Young Men in Farming.” 
V. D. Monograph 20. 1939. Nine 
pages. Five cents. “Young Men in 
Farming,” by Hoskins. V. D. Bulletin 
188. 1936. 117 pages. 15 cents. 
Write to Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The following are available without 
cost. Write to the National Roster ot 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
25, D. C.; “Agricultural Engineering. 
“Agronomy,” “Animal, Dairy, and Poul 
try Sciences,” “Horticulture,” and 
“Landscape Architecture.” 





Answers to Read All About & 

II. 1. (auxiliary) 2. (rakishly) 3. (dis- 
traught) 4. (tertiary) 5. (anesthetizer) 6 
(craven) 7. (insinuatingly) 8. (bickering) 
9. (barrage) 10. (inscrutable ). 

III. Mitty admires strength, both spiritual 
and physical. He imagines that he is self- 
reliant, masterful, quick-thinking, coura- 
geous, respected, etc. 

Dream No. 2 was inspired by Mittys 
glimpse of the hospital. Dream No. 3 be- 
gan when a newsboy shouted something 
about a trial. Dream No. 4 resulted from 
an article about air warfare. Dream No. 5 
occurred to Mitty when he backed up 
against a wall. 


l.(c) 2.(a) 3.(d) 4.(b). 
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Aids are handled with a sure touch. 


in your classroom? You have pre- 

viously requested a film to point 
up the topic for the day. Just before 
class young Jimmy Baker appears bear- 
ing the film, a motion picture projector, 
and screen. He threads the film. He 
completes his tests as the class members 
walk in. 

At the proper moment you say, “And 
now we will see the film.” Jimmy dark- 
ens the room. The loudspeaker hums. 
The film tells its story. As the window 
curtains go up you begin the discussion 
period. When the bell rings young 
Jimmy gathers up the equipment and 
quietly departs. 

Audio-visual aids without pain! You 
escape projector nursemaid duty. No 
worry about machinery. No running 
your legs off between classes. Showing 
a film is as easy as opening a textbook. 

Does this seem beyond hope? It isn’t. 
It is what happens in many high schools. 
The young man who delivers and oper- 
ates the projector is a student audio- 
visual engineer. He is a member of the 
student engineers club. In many schools 
he will also bring a record player or a 
slide film projector if the teacher wants 
it. 


H OW would you like this to happen 


They Save Time for Staff 


A corps of trained student equipment 
operators works under the supervision 
of the audio-visual director or a teacher 
assigned part-time. 

An equipment club has several merits. 
Every school has a number of pupils 
with special aptitude and interest in 
this kind of work. Many have hobbies 
in radio, motion pictures, or making re- 
cordings. They eagerly welcome addi- 
tional experience. Such extra-curricular 
activities can be educational and often 
lead to a vocation. 

Student equipment clubs save time of 
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By ELLIS MIRACLE, Ohio University 


Film Showing 
Made Easy 


A Student Engineers Club Will Banish Your Equipment Worries 


school personnel. While most schools 
are too small to engage a full - time 
audio-visual director, practically all 
schools can assign a teacher part-time. 

How many students should be in a 
club to assure smooth operation? That 
depends on the use of teaching aids. 
From my experience I would say that 
a minimum number would be no less 
than the number of periods in the schoo] 
day. A school operating on eight periods 
per day should have no less than eight 
members. A club of 16 students should 
be able to handle a broad audio-visual 
program in a school of 1,200 to 1,600 
students. 

My experience indicates that equip- 





HOW TO DO IT 


For additional sugges- 
tions see the free, concise 
DeVry School Service Bul- 
letin No. 2, Suggestions for 
Organizing Student Op- 
erators’ Club. Order on 
Master Coupon, page 30-T. 











ment clubs operate better on a work 
basis than as an organized club with 
officers. The young engineer-to-be is 
more interested in working with equip- 
ment than listening to the minutes of 
the last meeting. A small club of select- 
ed, dependable members with special 
abilities will prove more satisfactory 
than a large club with average or doubt- 
ful abilities. 

Several methods can be used to select 
and limit admittance of new members. 
One such club requires the votes of 75 
per cent of all old members for election 
to the organization. Students quickly 
detect and penalize fellow students 
whose ambition may only be to get out 
of study hall. 

Tests may also be used to determine 
the fitness of applicants. Tests prepared 


by the organization and administered 
by the organization may be used. Selec- 
tions must be made in such a way that 
some students are free each period dur- 
ing the day for assignments. 


Members Receive Operator Card 


Some schools use a student operator's 
card. This card certifies that the holder 
is trained and has passed the required 
tests for operating equipment specified 
on the reverse side. (1) Silent projec- 
tors. (2) Sound projectors. (3) Dise 
recorders. (4) Conduct broadcast re- 
hearsals. (5) Use transcription players. 
(6) Operate school broadcast equip- 
ment. (7) Record programs from the 
air. (8) Operate stadium P. A. system, 
etc. As new students take training and 
pass tests, the director stamps and ini- 
tials the card. After a student passes all 
tests, he becomes eligible for a first class 
operator's card somewhat similar to 
those issued by the FCC. 

Student operators are also expected 
to be polite and courteous at all times 
and to cooperate with the classroom 
teacher for whom they operate equip- 
ment. As teachers learn to operate equip- 
ment themselves they may not need 
operator services except to deliver and 
return materials. 

If the school can provide a small 
workshop, a schoo] equipment club can 
make minor repairs and do routine 
checking, lubricating, and _ servicing. 
Students may even build or remodel 
equipment, Such a club, once in opera- 
tion, may become self-perpetuating. 
The old students train younger mem- 
bers. 

What advantages can you expect 
from an equipment club? More effective 
teaching with mechanical aids, Wider 
use of audio-visual aids and radio by 
teachers. Less breakage and damage to 
expensive equipment. And finally, valu- 
able in-school experience for the stu- 
dent. The student audio-visual engineer 
of today is quite likely to be the elec- 
tronic engineer of tomorrow. 


FOR 1948 NEW 16MM FILM PROJECTORS, SEE NEXT PAGE 





16mm. 
Projector 
Parade 


HIS month we present some informa- 
tion on 16 mm sound film projectors 
from literature supplied by manufactur- 
ers together with added comments from 
users. Direct comparison is not possible 
on all features. The literature does not 
in every case give comparable informa- 
tion or describe comparable parts. 
Most of the models are new design. 


By William J. Temple 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Education C th 





They exhibit many improvements de- 
veloped during the war. Following are 
trends most welcome to educators: 

An increasing number of truly port- 
able projectors. They not only have 
handles, but can be carried with ease. 
They will not take the place of the 
larger projector for the school audi- 

(Continued on page 22-T) 


Lightweight (Under 50 Pounds) for Classroom 





1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


10 3/4x14x13, 31 Ib. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1,000-watt avail- 
able. Response up to 7,000 
cycles; 6-inch speaker; 25 ft. cord 
supplied; 8-inch speaker in sep- 
arate case available. 


REMARKS 


One-point lubrication; automatic loop- 
setter; like standard “DeVry 11,000” 
projector; 6-inch speaker not recom- 
mended for large rooms. 





SOUND KING— 
$299.50 
Empire Projector 
Corp. 
60 McLean Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Projector: 14 1/8x11 1 /2x9 3/8, 
27 |b. Speaker: 14 5/8x14 5/8x 
55/8, 11 lb. 750-watt. Up to 
7,000 cycles; 30 ft. cord sup- 
plied; 8-inch speaker. 1600 ft. 
sd. si. 


Simpler movement; lens corrected for 
color aberration; two speed (sd. and 
si.) governor controlled. Separate ex- 
citer lamp energized by amplifier. 





MOVIE-MITE 63 LD— 
, $298 
| Movie-Mite Corp. 
1105 East 15th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


8x12x15, 27 1/2 |b. 300-watt 
maximum. Response not given; 
4-watt output; 6-inch speaker. 
2,000 ft. sd. si.; Model 63 L sd. 
only. 


Operates on AC or DC; can be set up 
in 3 minutes; satisfactory pictures up 
to 4 ft. wide in darkened rooms; up to 
8 ft. at night. 





REVERE “16"— 
$287.50 
Revere Camera Co. 
320 East 21st St. 

Chicago, il. 


Single case; 16x8x22, 33 lb. 750- 
watt; approximately 5-watt out- 
put; carrying case serves as baf- 
fle for speaker. 1600 ft. sd. si. 


Operates on AC or DC. 





)) TONEMASTER—$350 
Universal Camera 

« Corp. 
28 West 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Size not given; single case; 45 lb. 
Five-tube amplifier; 8-inch speak- 
er; 50-6,000 cycle response; 50 
ft. cord supplied. 2000 ft. film 
capacity. 


Quickly set up; no reel arms to be at- 
tached. 





LITEWEIGHT—$375 

Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 

Davenport, lowa 


Sujer, Hedrich-Blessing, Ltd 


14 1/2x14 1/2x7 3/8, 35 -|b. 
750-watt; 1000-watt optional. 6- 
tube amplifier; push-pull for low 
distortion; speaker on front of 
projector; 12-inch speaker at 
slightly additional cost. 


Safety film-trips; automatically prevent 
film damage due to loss of loop; 180° 
swing-out lens; swing-out gate for 
cleaning aperture; scratch-proof; mov- 
ing film does not rub against stationary 
parts. 





® For further c=tails see advertisement in this issue and master counon, page 30-T. 
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Standard (Over 50 Pounds) for Classroom and Auditorium 





PREMIER 20— 
$540. 
Ampro Corp. 
2835 North Western 
Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 


Separate cases: 21 1 /2x16x 
93/4, 50 Ib.; 16x16x9 3/4, 26 
lb. Up to 1000-watt; 759-watt 
lamp supplied. “Broadcast qual- 
ity”; 15-watt output; 12-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord supplied. 


Very quiet running; has 3 claws in film- 
advancing mechanism consequently will 
not jam if one perforation is torn; has 
convenient adjustment to re-form lost 
lower film loop without stopping ma- 
chine; has swing-out gate for cleaning. 





FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY—$579. 
Bell and Howell Co. 
7100 McCormack 

Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Separate cases: 16 1/2x9x15, 
wt. not given. Speaker in case: 
17x10 1/2x18 1/2, wt. not 
given. 750-watt lamp supplied. 
Response 50-7000 cycles; inverse 
feedback; 12-inch speaker. 


Cannot be incorrectly threaded; guards 
prevent.even defective film from jumping 
off sprockets; gate opens for cleaning; 
film does not rub against stationary 
ports; metered lubrication; AC-DC model 
available. 





“a 
f ' DEVRY 11,000— 
at $561.50 * 

3 DeVry Corp. 


1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Sj 


Projector and amplifier, 37 |b; 
speaker, 15 lb. Up to 1000-watt; 
750-watt lamp supplied. “Full 
audibility range”; 5-watt output; 
low distortion; 8-inch Alnico 
speaker; 50 ft. cable. 2000 ft. 


Re-form lost lower looo by pushing but- 
ton without stopping machine; film-ad- 
vancing mechanism passes damaged 
perforations without jamming; one-point 
lubrication; straight-line optical system; 
weight saved by dura-aluminum cases. 





SOUND KODA- 


One Speaker $500. “a 


Twin Speaker $565. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Two cases. Single speaker units, 
72 |b.; twin speaker units, 95 lb. 
400, 500, or 700-watt lamps 
optional. 10-watt output with 
single 10-inch speaker; 14-watt 
with twin 12-inch speakers. 





Wide-opening film gate for cleaning 
aperture; “fidelity control” for adjust- 
ing focus of sound scanning light beam 
for different types of film. 





KOLOGRAPH 
“1615-47"—$585. 
Kolograph Corp. 
628 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
p 


= 


Separate cases: 43 Ib.; 20 Ib.; 
size not given. Up to 1250-watt 
T-20 lamp; 1000-watt lamp sup- 
plied. Response 40-10,000 cycles; 
15-watt output; 12-inch speaker. 
2000 ft. sd. si. 


Swing-out lens gate; unique film-ad- 
vancing mechanism (intermittent sprocket 
-no claws) provides steady picture and 
quiet operation which does not become 
noisier with use; sprockets engage 4 
holes at once assuring smooth operation. 





RCA PG-201— 
Price Not Given * 
Radio Corp. of 

America 
Educational Dept. 
Camden, N. J. 


Separate cases: 20 1/4x9 1 /8x 
16 1/16, 57 Ib. 18 1/16x18 3 /16 
x10 3/4, 281/2 lb. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1000-watt op- 
tional. Push-pull; inverse feed- 
back; 20-watt output; 10-in. spk. 


Removable film gate; large 16-tooth 
sprockets; centralized control panel; re- 
wind without changing reels or belts; 
threading path embossed on projector. 





RCA “400”— 
Price Not Given * 
Radio Corp. of 
America 
, Educational Dept. 





Separate cases: 15 1/2x14 3/4x 
9, 39 Ib. 19 5/8x15 1/8x9, 28 
Ib. Up to 1000-watt lamp; 750- 
watt lamp supplied. Response not 
given; 10-watt output; 10-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord. 2000 ft. 


Many features similar to those of RCA 
model PG-201. 





TRIUMPH 60— 


Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 


Separate cases: 14 1/2x16 1/2x 
9 3/8, 43 lb. 18x19 1 /2x10, 27 
Ib. Up to 750-watt lamp; 1000- 
watt optional. Power output for 
4 12-inch speakers; 1 12-inch 
speaker; 75 ft. cord. 


Safety film-trips; projector is automatic- 
ally stopped to prevent damage to film 
if either loop is lost; swing-out gate for 
cleaning aperture; film does not rub 
against stationary parts; simplified oil- 
ing; can be serviced without tools. 





Visually Yours 


OLLYWOOD is “school-conscious,” 
H according to a recent issue of 
Motion Picture Herald. Three 
major companies, RKO, 20th Century- 
Fox (through Films, Inc.), and Uni- 
versal (through United World Films) 
are going full speed ahead to release 
films for non-theatrical use. Catalogues 
from these companies include about 
600 titles. In the same article we read 
that dealers and film libraries offer 
about “500,000” educational film titles! 
Heartening news from a survey re- 
ported in The Kansas Teacher: U. S. 
school administrators are thinking in 
terms of an annual $1 to $3 minimum 
per pupil for audio-visual programs. 

Film Council of America, with a goal 
of 350 film councils by the end of 1948, 
announces that 46 already exist in 24 
states. 

RKO Radio Pictures announces it 
will produce the first in a series of films 
made under auspices of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences — 
awarder of Oscars. The film will survey 
the motion picture industry, running 
about two reels long. You'll be seeing 
it next year in your local theater. 

Now schools, too, get “Oscars.” High- 
light of the recent Audio-Visual Aids 
Institute at American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, was presenta- 
tion of such an award for the best 
school-produced motion picture entered 
in the Museum’s 1947 contest. Evander 
Childs High School, The Bronx, won 
the honor for a color film of high school 
students in their biology laboratory. 

New Catalogues: Institutional Cin- 
ema Service, New York, lists educa- 
tional and entertainment films, many 
new titles. Sound Motion Pictures and 
Slide Films, from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., lists all visual materials they 
offer. From Princeton Film Center, New 
Jersey, a catalogue including free and 
rental films. 


We've Seen 


MeExIcAN ARTS AND CraAFts SERIES. 
(Three films: 1. “Copper and Silver”; 
2. “Textile and Design”; 3. “Wood, 
Clay and Fine Arts.”) Dist. Pictorial 
Films, Inc. sd. col. or b&w. 10 min. 
each. Rent or sale. Color versions of 
these films are charming and instruc- 
tive. (Black and white prints suffer by 
comparison, but are adequate.) Useful 
for study of Mexico for art or social 
studies. Good local color. 

LOBSTERTOWN: THE STORY OF A 
Community. Prod. 20th Century-Fox. 
Dist. Films, Inc. sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent. 
Good for social studies, geography. 


Natural and vivid presentation of life 
in a Maine lobstering town. Illustrates 
American community founded on small 
individual trade. Good atmosphere. Best 
for regional study program. 

CONSERVATION Roap: THE STORY OF 
Our Natura Resources. Prod. 20th 
Century-Fox. Dist. Films, Incorporated. 
sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent. Social studies 
or conservation. General survey of 
U. S. resources and conservation meth- 
ods. Useful to introduce or conclude 
unit on conservation. 

Tue Roya Tour. sd. bé-w. 28 min.; 
Heir to the Throne. sd. bé-w. 16 min. 
Both rent, British Information Services. 


Frame from Popular Science Publish- 
ing Co.’s new filmstrips on food. 


These films cover the British royal fam- 
ily’s South African tour and Princess 
Elizabeth. Although neither is a class- 
room film specifically, they have timely 
documentary value. The Royal Tour has 
interesting shots of South Africa, though 
they are brief. Good for study of con- 
temporary England or assembly pro- 
gram. 

Sittin’ Pretty. Prod. Randolph 
Coats. Dist. United World Films, Inc. 
sd. col. 20 min. Rent or sale. Randolph 
Coats paints a portrait. Demonstrates 
his technique and approach to a por- 
trait. For art classes or others in- 
terested in how an artist works. Pre- 
vious knowledge is advisable. 


Recent Releases 


Art 

ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. Prod. and 
dist. IFF. sd. bé-w. 20 min. Sale. Flor- 
entine arts and crafts. 

DRAWING WITH PENCIL. Prod. and 
dist. EBF. sd. b&w. 10 min. Rent or 
sale. Theodore Kautzky draws in EBF’s 


fourth art film, 
Social Studies 


FIGHTING LARGE Fires IN BRUSH AND 
Grass. Prod. U. S. Forest Service. Dist. 


CasF. Rent or sale. Made for fire-fight- 
ing crews, but useful for vivid presenta- 
tion on conservation. 

THE FRYING PAN AND THE Fine. Prod. 
USFS. Dist. CasF. sd. col. 18 min. Rent 
or sale. On fire prevention. 

MakING Books. Prod. and dist. EBF. 
sd. b&w. 10 min. For elementary grades 
or specific reference in upper grades. 

Passport TO NownHere. Prod. RKO 
Pathe. Dist. CCDP. 

Powers oF Concress, Prod. and dist. 
Coronet. sd. col. or bé>w. 10 min. Rent 
or sale. Senior high material. 

THe Wortp Is Ricn. Prod. Paul 
Rotha for Films of Fact Ltd. Dist. Bran- 
don. sd. bé>w. 43 min. Rent or sale. 
World food situation today. 

Woo . Prod. and dist. EBF. sd. bow. 
10 min. Junior high grades. 


Social Studies — Foreign 

BREAD AND Wine. Prod. and dist. 
IFF. sd. hé-w. 16 min. Sale. Italian farm 
life. 

Camprince. Dist. BIS. sd. b&w. 17 
min. Rent or sale. Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

Hausa Vituace. Dist. BIS sd. b&w 
22 min. Rent or sale. Life and customs 
of Hausa people, Mohammedans of 
Nigeria. 

Historic St. Paut’s. Dist. BIS. sd. 
béow. 14 min. Rent or Sale. St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London. 

IraLy Resuips. Prod. and dist. IFF. 
sd. bé-w. 20 min. Sale. Italian family in 
postwar Italy. 

Nortu East Corner. Dist. BIS, sd. 
bé>w. 11 min. Rent or sale. Aberdeen- 
shire and surrounding countryside. 


Social Studies — U. S. 

FLoriwa: WEALTH OR Waste. Prod. 
for Fla. Resources-Use Educ. Project. 
Dist. SEFPS. sd. col. 22 min. Rent. 
Planned for Fla. 9th-graders, with over- 
all view of Florida’s fight for permanent 
prosperity. 

Gracier Park Stuptes, Prod. G. D. 

(Concluded on page 22-T) 


Princess Elizabeth is in two recent 
British Information Services films. 
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" ag A lighter weight, ALL-PURPOSE 
~~ 16 mm projector for more 


vn ee effective teaching 


list. »~ cs ®@ CLASSROOM or AUDITORIUM. The 
rm : easy portability and brilliant, sparkling perform- 
ance of the RCA “400” make it the ideal projec- 
17 tor for use in classroom or small auditorium. 
— This sturdily constructed projector means extra 
rears of dependable service. 
Kw EASIEST years i € servic 
ms SOUND PROJECTOR i . _— : ee ae 
of TO THREAD . SOUND or SILENT. The precision sound 
. scanning and speaker systems reproduce music 
sd. and voices with the realism of natural sound. 
ul’s You change from sound to silent operation by 
FF merely turning a knob. 
y in ® BLACK-AND-WHITE or FULL-COLOR 
PICTURES. The straight-line optical-axis sys- 
sd. _ 
hin, , tem, coated lens, 750- or 1000-watt lamp combine 
to show all films at their best in brilliance, con- 
trast and definition. 
= . SEE IT...HEAR IT... with your own films. For illustrated brochure and 
2 ‘ Follow the guide lines embossed on name of nearest dealer, write: Educational Sales 
ent. side of projector for path of the films. ) ’ ’ I 
ver- “Cushion Action” sprocket shoes, Department, 83-B, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
large 16-tooth sprockets, swing-out 
mn picture gate—make the RCA “400” FIRST IN SOUND FINEST IN PROJECTION 
D the easiest of all projectors to thread. —~ s : ro 2 — ° . . 








MICROPHONE OR 


RECORD PLAYER THEATRICAL FRAMING FINGER-TIP TILT CONTROL 
FACILITY 


You can make comments or play mu- 

sic while running silent films. Provides Framing adjustments do not disturb Just turn the tilt control to lower or 
a“ PA” system for pre-show announce- picture or optical alignment. You give raise the projector. It’s quick, accu- 
ments or musical entertainment. professional quality showings. rate and effortless. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





cent EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.J4. 
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New DeVRY “BANTAM” 


“Theater-in-a-Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR. AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER 
AND SCREEN — ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, COMPACT 
CASE WEIGHING LESS THAN 31 LBS. 


DeVRY gives 
BIG projector features which make DeVRY equip- 


you the teacher-size projector with 








ment “wanted most by most people!’ Brilliant 
750-1000 watt illumination—thrillingly _ life-like 
sound! Write for colorful literature. DeVry Cor- 
neration. tttt Armitage Avenue, Chicaan 14. I!! 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


Projector Parade 
(Concluded from page 18-T) 


torium, but they are much more con- 
venient for use in classrooms. 

There are welcome signs of continued 
attention to better quality of sound re- 
production. As more people become 
acquainted with good reproduction 
through FM radio they become more 
critical of mediocre quality from films 
and projectors. 

Arrangements for threading and oil- 
ing have been simplified. 

Several manufacturers have added 
provisions for protection of film against 
damage. 

Despite inflation, prices in general 
are not materially higher and there are 
a number of lightweight machines 
below $500. 

When you choose a sound film pro- 
jector consider more than your purse. 
What do you expect the projector to do 
for you? Are repair and maintenance 
facilities for the machine readily avail- 
able? How do the projectors compare 
on general merits and special features? 

American inventive genius has placed 
a splendid tool in our hands. No matter 
what machine you select you will have 
an educational aid worth many times 
its price. 
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This is the story of new methods which brought 
an old mine up to date. Dealing with the unique prob- 


ae the miners cooperate in using new techniques and modern machinery 
= for the higher production of coal. The film shows by clever photography as 
well as by diagrams each step in the mining of the coal . 


Today Britain can hope to win her economic survival only by a great increase in indus- 
trial production. Success or failure depends on coal—for most of britain’s power comes 
from the mines. The film explains the current situation and emphasizes the fact that on 
the mining industry rests the enormous responsibility of fighting for the nation’s survival. 
Available through the courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank Organization, Inc. . 
Both these 16mm sound films are available from 


NFORMATION SERVICES 


CUMBERLAND STORY 


5 reels—47 minutes 









out under the sea, a mining engineer and 


. Rental—$5.00 


— 2 reels—21 minutes 


Rental $2.00. 
















340 North Michigan Ave, Chicago Wt 





if. 907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5,0.C. 





AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Atlanta * Boston * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Seattle 





Visually Yours 
(Concluded from page 20-T) 


Haselton. Dist. S-M. sd. col. 22 min 
Sale. Glacial action; animation and live 
photography. 

New York — THE VACATION EMpPine 
Prod. and dist. Film Lib., Dept. of Com- 
merce, St. of N. Y. sd. col. 26 min. Free 
loan; groups of 50 or more. 

Pues_o Boy. Dist. Ford. sd. col. 25 
min. Free loan. Education of 8-year-old 
in Pueblo lore and modern learning. 

THUNDERING WatTERs. Prod. and dist 
NYCS. sd. col, 22 min. Free loan. Niag- 
ara Falls and surroundings. 


Science 


BLoop TRANSFUSION 1947. Dist. BIS 
sd. bow. 17 min. Rent or sale. Histor 
of blood transfusion; blood bank schemes 
in Britain and U, S. 

MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Prod. and dist. Coronet. sd. col. or bé>w. 
10 min. Rent or sale. General science 
and biology, junior high. 

SaILPLANE, Prod. J. H. and J. W 
Love. Dist. S-M. sd. col. or béw. 11 
min. Peacetime gliding. 

THE StorY OF THE BEEs. Dist. UWF 
sd. bé-w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Cut ver- 
sion of film which won first prize at 
Cannes World Film Festival. 


English and Others 


BEYOND Our Own. Prod. Protestant 
Film Com. Dist. film libraries, church 
boards, Relig. Film Assoc. sd. bow 
Rent. Theme of evangelism. 

CyraANo DE Bercerac. Dist. LF. sd 
béw. 10 in. Sale. Walter Hampden in 
excerpts from the play. 

IvAN THE TERRIBLE. Dist. Brandon 
sd, b&w. 85 min. Rent or sale. English 
titles. Sergei Eisenstein film biography 
of Ivan IV; Prokofieff music. 

Macsetu. Prod. and dist. 
Corp. sd. bow. 73 min. Rent. Highly 
acclaimed amateur movie version of 
Shakespeare’s play. 

THE Stone FLowenr. Dist. Brandon 
sd. col. 85 min. Rent or sale. English 
titles. Folk tale based on Russian leg- 
ends. Prize winner at Cannes Interna- 
tional Film Festival. 


KEY: Brandon-Brandon Films, Inc.; BIS 
British Information Services; CasF-Castk 
Films, Division of United World Films 
CCDP-Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons; Coronet-Coronet Instruction. 
Films; EBF - Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc.; Ford-Ford Motor Compan: 
IFF-International Film Foundation; LF- 
Library Films, Inc.; NYCS-New York 
Central System; SEFPS-Southern Educe- 
tional Film Production Service, Athens 
Georgia; S-M-Simmel-Meservey, _ In° 
UWF-United World Films, Inc. 
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4 75 Summer Schools Z University of Havana Summor School 
Outside U.S. e : | ; JULY 5 8th Aueust 14 


9 - s 1 REGISTRATION: JUNE 28 TO JULY 3, 1948 
22 min. (Continued from page 3-T) bid : THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA announces its 
and live ‘ Re Eighth Summer School Session for foreigners, de- 
i r r ' Se Capea for North American teaciers and 
should be about $750. This includes: : 3 a curess in the following subjects will be offered 
/ Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish 


=MPiIng, & tuition, ranging from $10 to $80; room 2 ; Spanish Conversstion, Method of ‘Teaching Spanish. 


Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar, 


of Com. and board, $15 to $35 per week; mini- 2 ' Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 


pmoeen a ati — wy History, Social, 
. . > 7 and Sconomic Scie >, Ethne shy. . 
in. Free mum round trip transportation, about & ; Naural Science, and (Cuban F im Music. — ot 
$300; passports, visas, travel and per- | »* gearerurvicular “lectures by Cuban “and” Tatin 
col. 25 (sonal expenses. You can figure up or ; of historic linterest, sunt, ‘mills tohace. planta: 

. — fons; coun 6; sports, cult a octal 
vear-old down from there. A summer In Can- | x events Snail’ we Offered to cheno attending’ the 


- Summer Session. 

ring. ada can cost you considerably less, ‘ ral Preparation for” Teachers of English, Phy sea 
. . jontho! ony. A sears 

ind di st Credits and Approval oruThes we special. ae oan organized prim- 

n Ni g- me "ter ubans, ty 


ut may be partaken of by for 


er oe ene . . ° eigners having a sufficent knowledge of Spanish 
Universities in most other countries, Rather Giamaatins cates Ge ditanasd Bente 


Great Britain and Canada excepted, THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
have no credit system like ours. For — WINVERSHTY OF HAVANA, Movers, Cube 


; U. S. credits on foreign study, make 
ist. BIS. advance arrangements with your own Wembley Stadium, London. where The INTERAMERICAN 


History J school system, college, or university. early A i ; 
7 Ss ) , , : ugust will see 1948 Olympics. 
schemes [§ The Veterans Administration approves — _ SUMMER SCHOOL 











all listed institutions for study, under Saltillo, Mexico 
TRYSIDE. JM PL. 346, unless we indicate otherwise. CANADA Fifth Session, July 5th-August 14 


or bbw. hat to E Alberta SCHOOL OF CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
What to Expect BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Extension three hours daily individual and | private 
Most nearly like our own universities Department, University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju om, Sees Ge eS 


science 


13 to A 21; all arts. See nage 23-T. Mexican Cultural Material. All 5 F. 


” : ‘ ee faculty. Housi in vate homes. Approved 
are those in Canada. As you go further University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 5 to A 13; by Dept. of Uelversity, Studies, Mexican Fed- 
afield, you can expect far less super- rts, sciences, education; one. eral Dept. of Education. 


vision, both social and academic. British Columbia REASONABLE RATES 


t. UWF If you can find someone who knows University of British Columbia, Vancouver; Ju For information: 
Cat ve. the region you'll visit, by all means 5 to A 20; languages, others undecided; foreign DONALD M. CUSTER 


prize at fp consult him. Other sources are govern- CURED GEES NET. Box 413, Salida, Colorado 


ment information bureaus and consu- Manitoba 
lates, your own university’s staff, and , University of ‘—-r ya Ju 3 to A 
of course your friend, the travel agent, *® %* science, home ec., agriculture; F. 


— Our list is up to date as of Decem- New Brunswick SUMMER IN EUROPE 


ber 15, 1947. See April and May issues University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; Ju T Planned for 
, church , . ‘ - ; ours Cultural Values 
1. bérw, [p% Scholastic Teacher monthly for ad- SO A eabagaas ae ame F. 
* “"" @ ditional announcements. Nova Scotia Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, Eng- 
: P P ' iterature, Classica grounds, Post- 
* Acadia University, Wolfville; (Undergraduate lish Literat cl 1 Back ds, P 
LF. sd In the following key, note punctuation divi- nq graduate liberal cin andes ob Canada). wor France, etc. under the leadership of 
on sions as well as abbreviations. qualified college professors. Also summer 
ipden we Ontarie tour of Mexico. We have been taking 
ed a . McMaster University, Dept. of Extension, Ham- Americans abroad on educational tours for 
Brandon ne OSS autem SWARM fiton; Ju 5 to A 14; liberal arts; one for credit. fifty-seven years. Send for prospectus. 
lish , , ; Queen’s University, Kingston; Ju 2 to A 15 
_Eng IS Key: (probable); liberal arts; one for credit. BUREAU OF UNIVERSAL TRAVEL 
iography Name of institution, Address; dates (J-June, Ju- University of Toronto, Toronto 5; Ju 5 to A 13; 1 Bo N 
july A-August, £-September, O-October); course ®t nang education; one, education courses yd Street, Newton, Mass. 
ad 3 tect : are graduate. 
Willow | subjects offered; admission requirements. Sateen of Wetton G@itata, Bantam Bo 8 
 Highh Special abbreviations: to A 13; arts, sciences, education; one. 
. om * bef f instituti defini University of Western Ontario, Trois-Pistoles, " : 
rsion of word ap my fnBPres oe 168 Bnew — Quebec; Ju 1 to A 18; French courses for Eng- : 16th Annual Session 
sions, In this case, course subjects offered in 1947 lish-speaking students; two years college French. : UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
are listed in parentheses. : 
Brandon ** before name of institutiuua means you apply Quebec . , = — ile. (C § v B ANE SCHOOL OF 
English to Institute of International Education, 2 West * Bishop’s University, moxville. (Courses for : FINE ARTS 
sian leg: ES St» New York 18, N. Y. teachers.) ; ad % July 13th—A 
. I te. %*% before name of institution means no record * Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, University ~ sully th — August 21st, 1948 
nterna- Hi of approval by Veterans Administration. of Montreal, Montreal 9. (Psychology courses con- | ¥ Offering courses in 


“ . ”, 4 ducted in French.) 
Bang 4 Sy Gh, Gas cheats Laval University, Quebec; J 28 > 6; under- | & Geacal as, — wl Sasy Writi 
rn . , graduate and graduate languages and philosophy. | % A + ster ign, Leathercraft, 

1S puaiind, aa ewer matted of the McGill University, Montreal; Ju 4 to A 14; | & ond Oral 
Inc.; BIS- os "“adend : Sore ae , “one” undergraduate and graduate geography; vary. - For calendar write 
asF-Castle ome campo str age iy pose McGill University, Montreal; J 29 to A 11; | &% Director, Extension Department, 


: one year of college required; “F’ means equiva- ivilization; 2 f coll : : 
ld Films: Ment to freshman standing in the United States, French 1. Se be doe lean University of Alberta, 


Displaced Where no admission requirements are given, none : ; Ed t Albe Canad 

a =f “iy og ° compulsory use of French during session. : monton, rta, nada 
structions HE sweellied ty the instiution. University of Montreal, Montreal; J 28 to A 10; 
Britannica French L and C; all courses conducted in French, 
Compan; University of Western Ontario, Trois-Pistoles— 
tion: LF- MEXICO! see above under “Ontario. TEACHERS! If it is @ position in the 


West Coast, the Rocky 
lew York aur my ee, N-MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, MEX: ASIA Mountain Region or Central West, we can 


m Educa co'G QUALIFIED UNDER G. |. BIL find it for you. 
>, Athens For Illustrated Folder S.T. ties LEBANON aa SN CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
: c American University, Beirut (Apply Lewis Cur- | | 41] WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
- STIRLING DICKINSON tis, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y.); 6 MEMBER-N.AT.A 

1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10 A.T.A. 
(Concluded on page 29-T) 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
RADIO WORKSHOP 


By William D. Boutwell 


(Send us news of what your workshop 
is doing) 


New Jersey — Twenty-four students 
from seven high schools make up the 
first Newark, N. J., all-city Radio Work- 
shop. Selected by audition, the Work- 
shop meets five afternoons per week, 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. in studios of the 
Newark Board of Education FM station, 
WBGO. Each student receives 2% 
credits approved by the state depart- 
ment for the course. 


John Marshall High School in 
Rochester, N. Y. dedicated its new radio 
workshop to Marshall boys who died 
in the war. 

oO oO ° 

Do you want a large up-to-date world 
map in color for 10 cents? Then listen 
closely to the offer on the CBS Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra program, Sunday, 
3 p.m. EST. Rand McNally prints the 
map offered on the air. 

oO 2 o 


Mutual Broadcasting System will pre- 
sent on the air that history-making re- 
port of President Truman’s Commission 
on Civil Rights in four documentary 
programs. See “Good Listening.” 

oe 7 a 


Yours free for the asking: 

Calendar Manual for CBS American 
School of the Air. Lists all second 
semester topics. 

Radio: A Public Primer: Write to the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Excellent new edi- 
tion, Gives students quick overview of 
U. S. radio. 

For expert concise pamphlets on 
major problems of child development 
write to Child's World. American 
Broadcasting Company, New York City. 

For new records and transcriptions 
go to these sources: 

Three new Lewellen Productions 
(Atom Bomb, Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Meet Your Mind—practical 
psychology). Produced by the man 
who produces Quiz Kids and R. F. D. 
America. With slide films and/or 
brochure. Write for folder giving de- 
tails and prices, Lewellen’s Productions, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

The 21 album (370 compositions) 
RCA Victor Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools is a monumental 
-work. For details write to Educational 
Sales Department, RCA Victor, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


February 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the- Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, but only new programs are 
annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, *. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


@ SUNDAY 


*Coffee Concerts (J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 p.m, 
CBS 


Feb. 1, The Frontier in American History — Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner; Feb. 8, Leaves of Grass — Walt 
Whitman; Feb. 15, The Spirit of Laws — Baron de 
Montesquieu; Feb. 22, The Declarati f Independ 
ence — Carl Becker; Feb. 29, Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy — Charles Beard. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 
America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 
People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 
University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 
Your Ballad Man— Alan Lomax (J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. MBS 
(New time) 
CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 
*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 
*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 
Mr. President (J-S-A) 2:30-5 p.m. ABC 
(New time) 


*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 

*Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. ABC 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 





*Latin American Serenade (J-S-A) 10:30- 
11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15- 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-16:30 
a.m. NBC 

American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Feb. 2, Being a Woman; Feb. 9, Children Ar 


People; Feb. 16, Under the Law; Feb. 23, mM 
Representative. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m 
CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m 
NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m 
NBC 

*The Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-1l 
p.m. NBC 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Feb. 3, Window on the World — Joseph Gollomd 

Feb. 10, Dr. George Washington Carver — Shirley 

Graham and George Dewey Libscomb; Feb. 17 


Pancakes-Paris — Claire Hutchet Bishop; Feb. 24 
The Cave — James Mitchner. 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Governinent (J-S-A) 5 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:35! 
p.m. ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m. 
ABC 


(Continued on page 26-T) 
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3 NEW 


Scholastic -BANTAMs 


UR Valentines for teachers and stu- 
dents in February are three new 
Scholastic-BANTAMs: 

Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. This book needs no introduction. 
No other book so successfully combines 
pirates with a mystery yarn. 

The Pearl by John Steinbeck. This is 
a brand new short-short novel by the 
famous modern American author of 
Grapes of Wrath, Red Pony, Cannery 
Row, and many other books. Evil, 
avarice, and hate pursue a poor diver 
who finds a fabulous pearl until .. . 
well, read the story. 

Eight full pages of illustrations from 
the forthcoming film based on The 
Pearl appear in our 25 cent edition. 

My Greatest Day in Baseball by 47 
great names in baseball as told to writer 
John P. Carmichael. These stories from 
Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Ty Cobb, Gehrig, 
“the Iron Man,” and 43 others can make 
book fans of so-called “slow readers.” 


New Books Every Month 


These three new book bargains be- 
come numbers 29, 30, and 31 in the 
Scholastic-BANTAM list for schools. 
We expect to announce one or more 
new titles every month. 


New Price Policy 


“Do you give discounts for orders in 
quantity?” This question comes to us 
frequently. In the first place our readers 
know that paper-backed books are about 
as low in price as they can be. At 25 


cents they are less than one-tenth the 
price of hard-cover books. 

However, we are now able to an- 
nounce discounts for quantity orders 
as follows: 

1. Subscribers to Scholastic Student 
Magazines in bulk (10 copies or more) 
can buy Scholastic-BANTAM titles in 
quantities of 50 to 1,000 for 23 cents 
per book. 

2. Other teachers or students may 
purchase at the following rates: Orders 
100 to 500 copies, 24 cents; orders 500 
to 1,000, 23 cents. 

Twenty Grand will continue to be 
available to Scholastic subscribers at 20 
cents per copv through June, 1948. 

If you consider ordering more than 
1,000 copies, write for quotations. 


Resale Advantages 


Most teachers order Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs for resale to students. Books pur- 
chased at the discounts shown above 
may be sold to students at the standard 
news-stand rate of 25 cents per copy. 

The discounts will cover ordering 
costs and compensate the teacher, the 
librarian, or the book fund for any small 
losses. 

Twenty Grand, the anthology of 20 
short stories from Scholastic, has won 
immediate favor. More than one-fourth 
of our sales to date are Twenty Grand. 
We are especially pleased that a large 
percentage of orders comes from small 
towns and rural regions. This means 
more reading materials for regions that 
are short on books. 


Discounts Announced for Orders in Quantity 


One of eight full page 
illustrations in The Pearl. 


Scholastic Bookshop 


220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send Scholastic-BANTAMS as 
checked. 


No. of 
Title Copies 
Twenty Grand ........ 
Seventeen ss0ee 
Meet Me in St. Lovis 
Long, long Ago 
Babbitt 
A Saki Sampler 
Three Hostages 
David Harum 
Cold Journey 
Captain from C 
Genghis Khan 
Scaramouche 
Last of the Plainsmen 
Short History of the Army and Navy 
Green Mansions : 
Life on the Mississippi 
c pt i Cour J 
Wind, Sand and Stars 
Oil for the Lamps of Chin, 
Only Yesterday 
The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
Rogue Male ‘ 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt sone 
Wild Animals | Have Known. ..... — 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo .... 
They Were Expendable 
This Is the Navy oa00s00 
Mama's Bank Account ...... 
Treasure Island 
The Pearl 
My Greatest Day in Baseball 








Total copies 
Minimum order: 4 copies 


Total ft 
See price scale in accompanying article. 





Check or Money Order MUST be enclosed un'ess 
order is to be billed to school or Board of 
Education. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





city 





STATE 





ZONE 
( Check here if Scholastic subscriber 
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Good Listening 


(Concluded) 
TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS (S-A) 9:30-10 p.m. 


Series of four documentaries based on report of 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. Feb. 
10, The Right to Safety and Security of Person; 
Feb. 17, The Right to Citizenship and Its Privileges; 
Feb. 24, The Right to Freedom of Conscience and 
Expression; Mar. 2, The Right to Equality of Oppor- 
tunity. 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10- 
10-30 p.m. MBS 

It’s Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC 


@ WEDNESDAY 
The March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


Feb. 4, Taking a Chance; Feb. 11, What People 
Like; Feb. 18, Playing the Game; Feb. 25, Hunger. 


@ THURSDAY 


*Gateways to Music (Am. Schooi of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-30 p.m. CBS 
Feb. 5, American ra: The Telephone; Feb. 12, 


haa the Danube; Feb. 19, Down Mexico Way; 
Feb. 26, The Land of Opera. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


(New time.) 


It’s in the Family (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 
ABC 


Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 





For Truly 


Fine 


Recording and Reproduction 


RESHARPENING SERVICE 
Established years ago, our re- 
sharpening service gives real 
economy in the use of Audio- 
points #14, #202, #34, #113, 
#103 and #303. 


Jt 


duct of the 4 


Professional Recordists Use— 
Professional Recordists Recommend — 
ok 


THE NEWLY EXPANDED LINE of Audiopoints now covers 
the full range of recording and playback needs. There 
are Audiopoints that fully meet the requirements of the 
most exacting professional recordists. There are also 
Audiopoints which these engineers unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the non-professional and the general public. 
RECORDING AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #14. Long recognized by recording engineers 
as the best recording stylus obtainable. Manufactured to 
rigid specifications. Disc-tested on a recording machine 
just before packaging. List price $7.25. 
Sapphire #202. A fine quality brass shank stylus, ideally 
suited for those recordists not requiring the super quality 
ot Sapphire Audiopoint #14. List price $5.25. 
Stellite #34. Favorite with many professional and non- 
professional recordists. Though moderately priced, it is 
the very best stellite stylus produced. List price $1.75. 
Diamond-Lapped Stee! #50. Most practical stylus for home 
recordists when “first cost” is important. Being diamond- 
lapped, it cuts a quiet, shiny groove. List price 3 for $1.00. 
PLAYBACK AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #113. Materials, workmanship and design make 
this playback point the finest made for original recordings 
ond vinyl transcriptions. For years the outstanding choice 
of professional recordists. List price $6.50. 
“Red Circle’’ Sapphire #103. With straight dural shank 
ond fine polished jewel point. Excellent for original re- 
cordings, vinyl pressings ond phonograph records. 
List price $2.00, 
“Red Circle’ Sapphire #303. Bent dural shank sapphire 
needle that is tops for phonograph records. For the first 
time a phonograph needle with a resharpening feature. 
List price $2.00, 
Steel Transcription Needle #151. The ideal all-pur- 
pose transcription needle for original recordings, vinyl 
pressings and phonograph records. Quality performance 
is assured since each point undergoes a shadowgraph test, 
List price 20 for 25¢. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Write for school discounts and our folder" Audiopoints” 


of Audiodi: 











AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Feb. 6, The G. 1. Now; Feb. 13, The Nation’s 


Health; Feb. 20, Air Traffic; Feb. 27, Community 
Planning. 


Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

*Highways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. CBS 

Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 

The World’s Great Novels ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 

Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 

The Garden Gate (J-S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 
CBS 

Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC 

*United States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10- 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let’s Pretend (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 

Land of the Lost (J-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
ABC 

American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
ABC 

Home Is What You Make It ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. NBC 

National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. 
ABC 


*SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH (J-S-A) 1:30-2:30 
p.m. MBS 


Music of special interest to young listeners; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Alfred Wallen- 
stein, director. 


*Metropolitan Opera (S-J) 2-5 p.m. ABC 
Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-5 
p.m. CBS 


*MACALESTER RADIO SINGERS (J-S-A) 3:30-4 
p.m. MBS 


Choral Wy of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Hollis Johnson, director. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 8:15-3:30 
p.m. CBS 

Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 

*First Piano Quartette (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 

*THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (S-A) 5-6 
p.m. CBS 


Eugene Ormandy and guest conductors, with 
famous soloists. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

*Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 


dine, 


am: Teachers of Radio! 


Send student scripts to 
Scholastic Awards judges. 
Deadline: March 5. 
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How Do 


You Cast? 


You can get best results by combining 
individual tryout with group reading, 
says Ruth Weinard, who works with 
students fresh from high school at the 
University of Illinois. — Editor 


TALK to many students who carry 

their interest in drama from high 
school into university. I hear pro and 
con about high schoo] theater work. 
Most frequently they criticize what play 
directors do about casting. 

How does the high schoo] student get 
his chance? He often gets it when the 
school dramatics director, from previous 
knowledge of his ability, calls him in 
and hands him a part. Or his chance 
comes when he is given the opportunity 
to sign up for a thorough tryout in open 
competition. 

Selection without tryouts, the tapping 
method, is the Greek letter society way. 
Tapping is quick and effective, if you 
know what you want, but heartbreaking 
for the shy student; challenging for the 
bold. In the small school, cast choice by 
this method may be the best way. 

However, one boy told me that in ‘iis 
high school of only forty students, his 
director still felt that tryouts were neces- 
sary. In the school with a sizable stu- 
dent body it is only fair that the director 
sacrifices some time to hear interested 
students, 

The solution for most teacher-direc- 
tors is the reading tryout. Eligible stu- 
dents are called together, handed scripts, 
lined across the stage and told to read 
from the play to be cast. Gradually, the 
director narrows the decisions. 

This group method helps the teacher 
to determine relative physical character- 
istics of persons trying out. She can 
judge whether the tall blond boy will 
look well opposite the rather plump 
red-haired girl. She can hear varying 
voice qualities within a short time; de- 
termine voice balance. She can observe 
how the student maintains stage pres- 
ence when attention is supposedly di- 
rected toward another person. But there 
are other important functions that sim- 
ple reading tryouts do not begin to 
fulfill. 

An individual tryout remains the only 
way that the director may come near 
measuring flexibility of prospective cast 
members. The director must listen alone 
to prepared and impromptu tryout ma- 
terial; spotlight the student by himself. 
She must watch him move about and 


By Ruth Weinard 


create suggested pantomimes. Only then 
will she get many hints of the students’ 
originality, intelligence, and cooperative 
attitude, 

The really thorough tryout combines 
individual tryout and group reading. 
A few high schools now use this com- 
bination method. Most students that I 
have talked to come from high schools 
which do not yet use this satisfying 
system that the colleges have used for 
years. 

The director asks, “Where will I get 
the time?” Tryouts do take time. The 
director may have to stay after school 
several afternoons to hear all those inter- 
ested. However, the added time for 
individual tryouts need not be too great. 
Individual tryouts need not be given 
for every play if the director keeps care- 
ful records. 

You can ask students to sign up for 
individual tryouts on five minute inter- 
vals. A plain manila folder ruled serves 
as an appointment log. Mimeograph the 
tryout material and several story panto- 
mimes on plain sheets. Give these and 
a plain file card for personal data to the 
student at the time he signs up for his 
tryout, As the student is called he gives 
his personal data card to the director. 
She makes notes on the back about his 
stage presence, voice interest, physical 
characteristics, etc. 

The combination individual and read- 
ing tryout will give greater satisfaction 
to your students, your audiences, and 
you. — Ruth Weinard 


Next Dramatic Conference 


“Our next national high schoo] dra- 
matics conference is tentatively sched- 
uled for June, 1950,” writes Ernest 
Bavely, secretary, The National Thes- 
pian Society. “However, there is a strong 
feeling among certain members that we 
should hold the conference in 1949.” 
He adds that members will be asked to 
vote. Final decision will be made by 
the Council next summer. 


What do you want to know about 
music education? Just name your ques- 
tion. There’s an answer to practically 
everything from A to Z in a new book. 
Its title: Music Education Source Book. 
Publisher: Music Educators National 
Conference, Chicago. IIlinois. 256 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 





BABY: SEPTER” 


A NEW PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 





3-Act Comedy; 9w, 6m; 1 int. set. 


A sparkling, zestful, new easy-to- 
produce comedy that your students 
and audience will love. It’s about the 
favorite after-school pastime—baby- 
sitting. All the best “teen-age” com- 
edy ingredients are here—the raid- 
ing the ice-boxes—boy-friends push- 
ing in and making themselves at 
home—hanging over the telephone— 
maneuvering over dates—all the hu- 
mor, action and predicaments that 
go to make an outstanding comedy 
for your class or spring production. 
Send for a copy today 


Royalty. $10 to $25 Price, 75c 





Send for FREE catalog of PLAYS. 
Use coupon on page 14-T 





The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROW-PETERS 


ryoen 


A tested product by one of the nation’s 
top publishers of books and plays for 
schools. 


Originators of the percentage-royalty sys- 
tem that puts the best plays within the 
reach of the smallest groups. 


« * x 


Originators of the playbook exchange, 
the most economical method of reviewing 
plays before final selection. 
te oo 7 

Publishers of Lagniappe, the free drama 
newspaper, read by more than a million. 
A post card will put you on the mailing 
list 

Free Catalogs 
140-page catalog for high schools, 
churches, clubs, and general community 
organizations 
Catalog of plays for children (kindergor- 
ten through junior high). Ask for Plays 
for Young America. Be sure to specify 
which of the two catalogs you want. You 
may have both if you like. 


Address Division of Drama 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 





The how-to-do book for 
high school students 


THE WAY TO WRITE 


by RUDOLF FLESCH, 
author of The Art of Plain Talk 


and A. H. LASS 


Head of English Department, 
Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn. Contributing editor 
to Scholastic Magazines. 


A textbook that teils: 


how to gather ideas 

how to put them in order 
how to start 

how to keep on going 


It teaches simply, carefully, 
clearly— 


THE WAY TO WRITE 
$1.96 
Several extracts from the book will appear 
in Scholastic during the spring semester. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dov- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 











Send for Your Copy of the 
1.C.S. 1947-48 Catalog 


your needs in 
etter. ba today. 





1560 BROADWAY *¢ NEW YORK 19 WY 


FREE FILMS 


1448 Text, informational and entertainment films 
are listed in the Seventh annual edition of the 
Educators Guide To Free Films. Selected, anno- 
tated and separately indexed by Title, Subject 
and Source—Five Dollars. 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph 1, Wisconsin 








The Way to Write 


Do you have any trouble teaching 
composition? Then you ought to ex- 
amine the new Harper and Bros. text- 
book, The Way to Write. Two men who 
both teach and write prepared it. They 
are Rudolph Flesch and A. H. Lass. 

The U. S. Government hired author 
Flesch to teach Federal employees to 
write clear, plain English instead of 
“gobbledegook.” This reviewer uses his 
Art of Plain Talk as a textbook at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A. H. Lass heads the English depart- 
ment at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn. He is contributing editor to 
Scholastic Magazines and editor of 
High Points. 

Flesch says that a well written recipe 
is one of English compositions noblest 


Passive Voice 


It is well known that advertising is de- 
signed to sell merchandise. But it is usually 
not realized how much planning and work 
is being put into it. No effort is spared by 
manufacturers to get our minds used to 
their products. Once it was considered 
enough to be better known than the closest 
competitor. Now advertising slogans are 
being built into our everyday life. 


achievements. The Way to Write is a 
recipe for writing; a clear, step-by-step 
prescription well within the high school 
beginner’s grasp. 

It is a recipe for the practical kind 
of writing that falls to the lot of all of 
us. The first half shows the student how 
to start where every writer must; get- 
ting ideas, lining them up in proper 
order, tying them together, making 
the reader’s job quick and easy. Part 
two is grammar, but grammar as a 
writer’s working tool. 

Excerpts from The Way to Write 
will appear in forthcoming issues of 
Senior Scholastic’s English Edition. 

Our favorite passage shows how a 
changing from passive to active voice 
gives writing “more punch.” 


Active Voice 

* Everybody knows that advertisers want 
to sell merchandise. But not everybody 
realizes how much planning and work they 
put into it. They spare no effort to hammer 
the names of their products into our minds. 
Once they considered it enough to beat the 
closest competitor. Now they build their 
advertising slogans into our everyday lives. 





Off the Press 


How Mucu anp How Many. THE 
Story oF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw-Hill, 
1947. 188 pp. $2. 


If you have ever been confused by 
a kilogram, cubic yard, dry quart, gram, 
or a legion of other weights and meas- 
ures, you will be comforted by the 
knowledge that there exists a brief, 
thoroughly readable key to this mystery. 
Jeanne Bendick’s illustrations and text 
humanize measurements in trade and 
science. The mystery of the printers’ 
“em,” builders’ “square foot pressure,” 
doctors’ “blood count,” etc. has been 
solved in a delightful way. Both high 
school students and college professors 
will enjoy this book. 


THe Quiz Kips’ Book. Stories and 
Poems Chosen by the Quiz Kids. Vik- 
ing. 1947. 372 pp. $2.50. 


Most children of Junior High School 
age will agree with the Quiz Kids that 
the ninety stories and poems included 
in this volume can be dipped into at 
random for pleasurable reading. There 
are jokes and riddles, fables from Aesop, 
poems by poets who have written for 
their elders and others by poets attuned 


to youth. Some stories are excerpted 
from larger works by Mark Twain, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Louisa M. Alcott, etc.; 
others are complete. All have the vir- 
tue of being short. Added features are 
a bibliography of books and poems, in 
various fields, for young readers and a 
good index. 


THE RECORD OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 
edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett. Knopf, 
1947. 731 pp. $6. 


Increased emphasis upon the role of 
the United States in foreign affairs, in 
social studies courses, creates a need for 
a single volume of objective materials 
which teachers can draw upon. This 
need nas been filled abundantly by 
Prof. Bartlett of Tufts College. More 
than three hundred selections, stretch- 
ing from the colonial period through the 
Truman Doctrine, are presented with 
minimum editorial comment. The table 
of contents divides our foreign relations 
into convenient groups. There are sec- 
tions on “Diplomacy of the Revolution,” 
“Civil War Diplomacy,” “Wartime Di- 
plomacy: 1941-1945,” “The United Na- 
tions,” etc. Also a bibliography and 
detailed index. — H. L. Hurwrrz, Edi- 
tor, ATSS Bulletin. 


Ease up on waste paper collection. 
The market is glutted. But scrap metal 
is much needed. 
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75 Summer Schools 
Outside U. S. 


(Continued from page 23-T) 


weeks, dates undecided; Middle-East culture; 
course is for teachers. 


LATIN AMERICA 


COLOMBIA 

National University of Colombia, Bogota; Ju 14 
to A 29; Latin American L and C, art, archaeology; 
courses conducted in Spanish. 


CUBA 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana; Ju 8 to 


University of Paris, Paris; Ju 15 to A 14; L and 
Cc 


University of Poitiers—Institut de Touraine, held 
at Tours; Ju 3 to Ju 30, A 4 to A 30,S 1lto § 
27; L and C. 

University of Rennes, Rennes—held at Saint- 
Malo; Ju 16 to A 26; L and C 

University of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ju 7 te 
A 30; German and French. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Institute of Hispanic Studies—see Univ. of Liver- 
i] 


pool. 

** Oxford University, Oxford; Ju 2 to A 13; 
Britain and Europe in 20th Century. 

School of Slavonic Studies, London; Ju 31 to 
A 28. 

** University College of Nottingham, Notting- 
ham; Ju 10 to A 20. 

** University College of Southampton, South- 

ton; Ju 17 to A 28; contemporary British his- 





A 17; languages, Spanish literature, social " 
Cuban flora and fauna; F, courses conducted in 
English and Spanish. See page 23-T. 


GUATEMALA 

Guatemala (Apply Mrs. Nora B. Thompson, 
116 Argyle Rd., Ardmore, Pa.); undecided; Span- 
ish and Latin American culture; “any bona fide 
student,” some previous Spanish study. 


MEXICO 

ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA DE BELLAS 
ARTES, Guanajuato (Apply Stirling Dickinson, 
Associate Director, 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill.); Ju 1 to S 1; painting, sculpture, carv- 
ing, weaving, Mexican culture. See page 23-T. 

ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO, 
Saltilo (Apply Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, 
Colo.); J 30 to A 8; Spanish L and C, short- 
hand, folklore. See page 23-T. 

Mexico City College, San Luis Potosi 154, Mex- 
ico D. F.; J 23 to A 1, A 4 to S 12; Spanish L 
and C, liberal arts; F. 

National University of Mexico, San Cosme 71, 
Mexico D. F.; Ju 1 to A 11; language, literature, 
arts, crafts; most courses conducted in Spanish. 

State University of Michoacan, Morelia, Mich- 
oacan; Ju 7 to A 15; Spanish and Latin American 
history and civilization. 

* University of Guadalajara, Guadalajara. 


PERU 
* University of San Marcos, Lima; Ju 5 to A 15. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 


* Salzburg; not known; German for English- 
speaking foreigners under consideration. 


BELGIUM 


* University of Brussels; not known; considering 
summer school for Americans. 


DENMARK 

Elsinor International People’s College, Elsinor; 
not known; L and C. 

University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen; A 2 
to A 27; L and C, 


FRANCE 

Alliance Francaise, 11 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 
Vie; Ju and A; L and C 

*** Centre Culturel International de Royau- 
mont, Royaumont; not known; courses for teach- 
ers and advanced students—August, for begin- 
ners—October. 

College International de Cannes—see University 
of Aix-Marseille. 

Fontainebleau—Music and Fine Arts (Apply Sec- 
tetary, Fontainebleau Schools, 122 E. 58 St., New 
York, N. Y.); Ju 1 to S 21; L and C. 

Institut de Touraine—see University of Poitiers. 

University of Aix-Marseille—College Interna- 
tional de Cannes, Cannes; Ju 15 to S 15; L and C, 

University of Besancon, Besancon; A 1 to A 31; 
L and C, 

University of Bordeaux, Bordeaux—held at Pau; 
Ju 21 to A 31; L and C., 

Meena of Caen, Caen; Ju 10 to A 9; L and 


University of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 21 to § 21; L 
and C, 

University of Grenoble, Grenoble; Ju 1 to S 
26; L and C. 

University of Montpellier, Montpellier; S$ 15 to 
0 25; L and C. 


tory and sociology survey. 

** University of Birmingham, Birmingham; Ju 
3 to A 14; Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama. 

** University of Leeds, Leeds; Ju 12 to A 20; 
Britain’s economic future. 

University of Liverpool, Liverpool—Institute of 
Hispanic Studies; preliminary—Ju 15 to 30, main 
— Ju 31 to A 20; Spanish. 

**University of London, London; Ju 12 to A 
20; contemporary English literature. 


HUNGARY 

*** Debrecen; A 1 to A 18; Hungarian litera- 
ture, music, history, geography, European lan- 
guages. 


ITALY 

*** Accademia Musicale Chigiana, Siena; Ju 
15 to S 15; music. 

American Academy in Rome, Rome (Apply Miss 
Williams, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.); 
Ju 13 to A 19; School of Classical Studies sum- 
mer session. 

*** Classical Summer School of Cumae — sce 
Vergilian Society. 

Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; April 
1 to Dec. 23, three 3-monthly courses; L and C. 

University of Florence, Florenc>; Ju 15 to A 
31; L and C, 

University of Siena, Siena; Ju 15 to S 15; L 
and C. 

*** Vergilian Society Classical Summer School 
of Cumae, Naples (Apply Mrs. Raiola, 15 
Gramarcy Park, New York 3, N. Y.); Ju 4 to A 15. 


NETHERLANDS 

University of Leiden, Leiden (Apply Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.); Ju 21 to A 6; Modern so- 
ciety and civilization. 


NORWAY 

University of Oslo, Oslo (Apply Dean Norman 
Nordstrand, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.); 
Ju 1 to A 15; Norwegian culture. 


SPAIN 

University of Santander, Santander; A 1 to A 
31; courses for foreigners. 

University of Santiago, Santiago; July; courses 
for foreigners. 


SWEDEN 

Folk Universitetet Uppsalastudenternas Kurs- 
verksamhet, Uppsala (Apply Professor Torgny T. 
Segerstedt, V. Agatan 22, Uppsala, Sweden); not 
known; 3-weeks course planned, Aspects of Swe- 
den Today. 


SWITZERLAND 

Institut auf dem Rosenberg, St. Gall; Ju 15 to 
S 15; German, French, English, Italian languages. 

Scuola Magistrale Cantonale, Locarno; Ju 15 
to A 5; Italian L and C. 

Summer School of European Studies — see Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 

University of Geneva, Geneva; Ju 12 to O 2, 
four 3-week courses; French L and C. 

University of Lausanne, Lausanne; Ju 12 to 
O 2, four 3-week courses; French L and C. 

University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; Ju 15 to 
A 5, A 6 to 30, S 5 to O 15; French L and C. 

University of Zurich, Zurich—Summer School of 
European Studies (Apply American Council on 
College Study in Switzerland, 1123 N. Eutau St., 
Baltimore, Md.); Ju 19 to A 20; German lan- 
guage, political science (in English). 
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PEN CLUB LETTERS 
FLY FAR 


By Robert W. McPhilimy 
Teacher, Wyandotte, Mich. 


E find at Lincoln Junior High School, 

Wyandotte, Michigan, that letter 
writing friends in other countries help 
to bring about understanding. Our Pen 
and Ink Club brings together 30 to 40 
students every semester who are inter- 
ested in making acquaintances in other 
countries. The club meets every two 
weeks to read and discuss letters re- 
ceived. We vary the program with guest 
speakers and films. 

We locate addresses of boys and girls 
of other countries in magazines or pur- 
chase them at small cost from several 
organizations. After securing an address 
the all-important first letter must be 
written, To get a reply this letter must 
be well written as well as interesting. 
An answer received is proof of success 
as a letter writer. 

A letter from England on blue cross- 
section paper enclosed in a homemade 
envelope made from an old map tells 
the story of war-time shortages. “Have 
you seen any film stars?” the writer 
asks. Then by naming her favorites she 
creates a bond of understanding with 
her American correspondent. 

“The brilliant green forests that are 
near, and the purple and blue of the 
Brazilian sky are all very inspiring.” 
This from a young Brazilian gave club 
members a new feeling for that country, 

“I have black hair, brown eyes, and 
a light complexion.” The Hawaiian girl 
who wrote this has a Japanese name. 
This launched a discussion of racial and 
national groups on the islands, 

“March 6. Vacation has begun and 
we are off to the mountains.” The Bra- 
zilian friend thus gave a hint to climatic 
differences. 

“I like to do jigsaw puzzles and roller 
skate,” says an English friend. This 
makes her seem much like the girl 
across the street.” 

“Scotland, I admit,” writes a proud 
lass, “is a very beautiful country, and 
especially in the summer time.” Later 
she sent heather and a photograph. 

Airmail enhances pupil interest. Some 
club members received replies from 
Bogota, Colombia, correspondents in six 
days, 


Editor’s Note: For a list of organiza- 
tions supplying pen-friend names write 
to Scholastic Teacher. Suggest that your 
pupils submit copies of their letters for 


the Scholastic International 


Awards. 


Writing 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


SUMMER TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


1 would like to receive 
travel brochures, cata- 
logues, and information 
on the areas and sources 
checked: 


C) Canada 
C) Europe 


(0 Mexico and Central 
America 


C) West Indies 
[) South America 
C) Asia 

0 Africa 


United States 
[] Eastern 


C) Southeast 
( Middle West 
C) West 


ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 

DE BELLAS ARTES, p. 23-T 

(C0 Free illustrated folder 
on summer session. 


GREYHOUND, p. 7-T 
(CD Free wall display, 
“American Nat'l Parks” 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL, p. 23-T 
(C0 Information on 
mer session. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD, p. 5-T 
CD Free fact-filled guide 
for modern rail coach 
travel—“‘How to Stretch 
Your Travel Dollar.” 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
— BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS, p. 23-T 
(C0 Information and calen- 
dar for summer school. 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, 
p. 2 
(CO Information on 
mer session. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS, 
PRODUCTS, SERVICES. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 
p. 26-T 


sum- 


sum- 


Also information on: 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic: Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


() Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


C) Script Contest Rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE, p 9-T 

[ Free copies of “Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune!” 


BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICES, p. 22-T 

0 “Films from Britain,” 
new catalogue. 


BYRON G. MOON BUREAU 

OF EDUCATIONAL SERV- 

ICES, p. 13-T 

(0 Teaching unit aids, 
posters, brochure, leaf- 
lets. 

[) Petroleum. 

(C) Agriculture. 


CLINTON TEACHERS 

AGENCY, p. 23-T 

C) Info. on teaching po- 
sitions on West Coast, 
Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, or Central West. 


DEVRY 

p. 22-T 

( Bibliography on “The 
Use of Motion Pictures 
in Education.” 

(0 “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing a Functioning 
Audio-Visual Teaching 
Aids Department.” 

(0 “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing Student Oper- 
ators’ Club for the Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids 
Department.” 


CORPORATION, 


DRAMATICS PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 27-T 

(CD Free catalogue of plays 
and other high school 
dramatic material. 


EAGLE BRAND _ CON- 
DENSED MILK, p. 4-all 


CD Free Eagle Brand Magic 
Recipe Book. 





Name. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS 

SERVICE, p. 28-T 

0 “Some Case __illustra- 
tions of the Use of 
Free Films.” 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 

p. 28-T 

C) Free leaflet on The 
Way to Write, by 
Flesch and Lass. 

(0 Free fo'der on “Harper 
High School Textbooks!” 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE, p. 28-T 


C] Catalogue of films. 


CINEMA 


OLD TOWN CANOES, 
p. 36-Sr., 28-all others. 


(0 Free catalogue shows 
all kinds of canoes and 
boats. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 

PANY, p. 28-T 

C Free literature; samples 
of graduation  an- 
nouncements, personal 
cards. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, p. 21-T 


( Folders on projectors. 


(CD Folders on radio equip- 
ment. 


RADIO INFORMATION 
BUREAU. COMPTON NEWS 
SERVICE, Back Cover 


[) Free copy of study 
guide for radio news 
casting, “News To- 
night.” 


ROW, PETERSON AND 

COMPANY, 27-T 

[] 140-page catalogue of 
plays for high school 
and community. 

CL) Catalogue of plays for 
children through junior 








School 





City 





Evaluating Films 


(Continued from page 10-T) 
cussed as the evaluation continued. Ar- 
guments arose over which was the most 
dramatic scene, or the best bit of acting, 
or whether the story ended logically, 
Some students who are particularly in- 
terested in photography, art or costume 
design, found much of interest to report 
or discuss. 


Comments Reveal Results 


After this very thorough discussion, 
the class rated the picture as a whole. 
These young reviewers have developed 
powers of discrimination. Consequently, 
they rate very few pictures excellent. 

Harriet said, “Betore when I went 
to a picture show, I just thought it was 
either good or bad and then forgot 
about it. But now I find myself watching 
for good or bad points and then dis- 
cussing and analyzing these with my 
friends. I no longer go to the movies 
just to pass the time away.” 

Enid said that now she notices the 
bit actors and how important they are. 

Jan said, “It gives you quite a thrill 
to think that pupils and teachers want 
to hear you. opinions and ideas on cer- 
tain pictures. If you aren’t doing this 
evaluation, I highly recommend that 
you do so. In my opinion, it is one of 
the most helpful and educational things 
we do in school.” 


And finally, Joanne summed up the 
greatest benefit of all: “I find that this 
work in motion picture evaluation has 
helped me to evaluate other things. I find 
myself evaluating books I read, radio 
programs I hear, and people I know.” 


Editor’s Note: For other hints on how to 
judge films see Practical English, Jan. 19 
and Feb. 2; Senior Scholastic, English edi- 
tion, March 22. 


Do You Agree? 


A teacher (unidentified) asked this 
question on Town Meeting (ABC). 

Q. How can a teacher, working un- 
der extremely conservative supervision, 
safeguard democracy by pointing out 
these threats to our future citizens with- 
out endangering his job? 

A, By Morris Ernst: My wife having 
been a school teacher for 17 years, had 
better answer the question. My own 
guess is, the great peril to teachers and 
everybody else in America is that they 
are afraid to stand up and be counted. 
I know few people who get in trouble 
if they have guts enough to say where 
they stand. It is the sneaks and the 
stealths that have to worry about the 


Feb., 1948 | security of their position in society. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


How Fascism Spreads sei jaiee oats week 


PaMPHLETs: Shadow over Asia, T. 
A. Bisson (Headline Book, ’41); Spot- 
light on the Balkans, P. B. Stoyan 
(Headline Book, ’40); Look at Latin 
America, Joan Raushenbush (Head- 
line Book, 44); all Foreign Policy As- 
soc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c 
each. “The Struggle for the Balkans,” 
J. C. De Wilde, Dec. 15, ’39; “Argen- 
tina in Crisis,” Ysabel Fisk and R. A. 
Rennic, May 1, ’44; “The Struggle over 


icy Report. 
Books: Two Wars and More to 
», H. L. Matthews (McClelland, 
38); $2.70. Not Peace but a Sword, 
Vincent Sheean (Doubleday, °39), 
$2.75. Democracy and the Americas 


The Courts 


PAMPHLETs: Justice, Roscoe Pound 
(Fundamental Am, Principles series, 
46), Nat'l Found. for Educ. in Am. 
Citizenship, 46 St. and Sunset Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, 5c. Federal Court, R. 
F, Patterson (45), Univ. of South Da- 
kota Governmental Research Bureau, 
Vermillion, S. D., 10c. 

ArticLes: “Right to a Fair Trial,” 
R. K. Eichelberger, Senior Scholastic, 
Nov. 10, *47. “Injustice in the Court 
Room,” Collier's, May 19, °45. “You, 
et al, Make the Shyster,” J. Long, Ro- 
tarian, June, ’46. “Justice and Common 
Cause,” Dorothy Thompson, 

Home Journal, May, °47. 
Booxs: From the District Attorney’s 


Japan 


PaAMPHLETS: Occupation of Japan, 
L. K. Rosinger (Reports, Vol. 23, No. 
5, 47); Eclipse of the Rising Sun, 
Richard Hart (Headline Book, °46); 
all from Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
38 St., New York 16, 25c each. ABC’s 
of Modern Japan, Wilson Morris (IPR 
pamphlet No. 20, ’46), Am. Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 
St., New York 22, 25c. 

ArticLes: “Democracy Occupies 

an,” H. S. Quigley, Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. ’47. “Can This Be 
Japan?,” E. D. Canham, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor Magazine, April 26, °47. 
“MacArthur Era: Year Two,” R. B. 
Cochrane, Harper's, Sept., °47. “One 


(American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July, °39). Total De- 
fense, Clark Foreman and Joan Raush- 
enbush (Doubleday, ’40), $1.57. South 
of Hitler, M. W. Foder, (Houghton, 
39), $3.50. The Danube Flows 
through Fascism, William Van Til 
(Scribner, *38), $3. Wartime Mission 
in Spain, C. J. H. Hayes (Macmillan, 
45), $3. Appeasement’s Child — the 
Franco Regime in Spain, T. J. Hamil- 
ton (Knopf, 43), $3. 

Fim: The Triumph of the Will. 16 
mm. sd. b&w. 40 min. Rent. Film Li- 
brary, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. Part of the Museum’s series 
on Nazism. Striking documentary com- 
posed of film captured in Germany. 


February 16 in Senior 
English Edition 


Office, Arthur C. Train (Scribner, ’39), 
$3. My Day in Court, Arthur Train 
(Scribner, 39), $3.50, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, Francis Wellman (Macmillan, 
36), $1. Counselor at Law, Elmer 
Rice (Samuel French, ’40), 75c. 

Firms: English Criminal Justice. 16 
mm. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 
British Information Services. 

Scripts: “Prisoner at the Bar” (Mu- 
nicipal Government series, No. 95), 30 
min. script on Police Court. Loan, Ra- 
dio Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Washington 25, 
D. C, 

See “Tools for Teacher,” October 
20 for references on fair trials. 


February 23 in 
Junior Scholastic 


World in Tokyo,” E. G. Vining, 
Woman's Home Companion, May, *47, 
“Stirrings in Nippon,” H. Helfer, New 
York Times Magazine, April 27, °47. 

Books: Chiyo’s Return, Chivono Ki- 
yooda (Doubleday, °35), $2. Japan 
Rides the Tiger, Willard Price (Day, 
"42), $2.50. Japan, Korea and Formosa, 
Mrs. Eunice Tietjens (Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories, Wheeler, ’40), $1.60. 
Year of the Wild Boar, Helen Mears 
(Lippincott, °42), $2.75. Government 
by Assassination, Hugh Byas (Simon & 
Schuster, *44), $3.75. 

Fitmstnrips: Society for Visual Edu- 
cation has four filmstrips on Japan, 
covering general information. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


February 9, 1948 


Social Studies: Domestic Article — 
Inflation and High Prices; Foreign Ar- 
ticle — Greece; Lincoln Feature. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Charles Ross; Democracy Series — - 
Twenty Years of Mussolini. 

English Classes: “Lincoln Nomi- 
nated,” by Murat Halstead; a Lincoln 
story, “The Answer,” by Zachary Gold; 
Weekly Theme: Magazines — Women’s 
and Special. Magazines in Overalls; 
Magazines for Your Information; “Lit- 
tle Magazines.” Short story, “Cave of 
the Bats,” by I. T. Sanderson, 


February 16, 1948 


Social Studies: Tax Revision; U. N. 
Appeal for Children; Candidate Dewey. 

All Classes: What Fascism Did to 
Germany. 

English Classes: Theme: America, 
Home of All Nations. 





Careers Ahead 


In Senior, World Week 
and Practical English 


These books on job hunting accom- 
pany the “Careers Ahead” series ap- 
pearing every other week in above 
magazines. 

Booxs: Guide to Career Success, Es- 
ther Eberstadt Brooke (Harper, ’47), 
$3. How You Can Get a Better Job, 
Willard K. Lasher and Edward A. 
Richards (American Technical Soc., 
45), $1.50. How You Can Get a Job, 
Glenn L. Gardiner (Harper, °45), 
$1.50. I Find My Vocation, Harry Dex- 
ter Kitson (McGraw-Hill, '47), $1.80. 
Pick Your Job — And Land It!, S. W. 
and M. G. Edlund (Prentice-Hall, 
*44). You and Your Future Job, Wil- 
liam G. Campbell and James H. Bed- 
ford (Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., 44), $3.50. You — Tri- 
umphant, Eugene J. Benge (Harper, 
46), $3. Your Job Future After Col- 
lege (Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, *47). Your Next Job, Frances 
Maule (Funk and Wagnalls, ’41), $2. 

Cuarts: Occupational Orientation 
Charts, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
Washington, D. C., $2. This series of 
nine two-color charts classifies and de- 
fines over 600 occupations. Manual. 











A sTuDY-GU/DE 
on RADIO NEWSCASTING 





‘An Authoritative Study-Guide 


Ready-made, easily integrated, “NEWS TONIGHT” 
is intended to provide an approach to the educa- 
tional problems posed by radio newscasting. 


It is a complete study outline designed to assist teach- 
ers in their task of helping pupils to differentiate 
between fact and opinion . . . to weigh and evaluate 
objective facts . . . to form their own opinions about 
major issues .. . and to become more enlightened and 


useful citizens. 


“NEWS TONIGHT” contains many interesting ideas 
for student participation projects that will help you 
dramatize the importance of radio as a source of 
news. 


Free to Instructors 


of Social Studies and Journalism Classes 


“MANS TOMGHT? 


e 


on Radio Newscasting 





LOWELL THOMAS, 


America’s best- 
known newscaster, 


says: 


“This study guide should be of inestimable value to all 
teachers of social studies who realize the great responsibility 
that is theirs to create a better-informed citizenry. 


“Public understanding of the news of today shapes 
America’s tomorrow, because our Democracy lives and 
thrives only when citizens know what has happened: 
understand what it means; and know where they stand 
if action is necessary. 


* The labor of our teachers in planting this ability sate- 
guards our nation and our treedom.” 








LOW L may be heard every evening Monday through Friday at 6:45 P.M. 
E L THOMAS E.S.T. and 8:00 P.M. P.S.T. over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


RADIO INFORMATION BUREAU 
COMPTON NEWS SERVICE 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 


Please send me a free copy of your study-guide for Radio 
Newscasting, “NEWS TONIGHT.’ 


Name 





School ——_—_--—_— — 





Address 





City 





FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 


“MEWS TOMGHT” 


Please Write on School Letterhead 


or use the coupon to the left 











